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FOREWORD 


Iran's livestock industry has a potential to contribute a great 

deal more to Iran than it has for a number of years; the Government 

of Iran has recognized this. In 1972, the Minister of Agriculture 

and Natural Resources invited Dr. Louis Upchurch, former Administrator 
of the Economic Research Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to make a brief study of the livestock industry and to 
recommend ways for improvement. Dr. Upchurch submitted his report in © 
September 1972. Among his observations were: 


1. The great potential capacity of the physical resources available 
for agriculture in Iran is impressive. These resources are not 
now being used in their full potential. 


2. The large number of studies, surveys, plans, advisory commissions 
during past 20 years is astonishing. One can scarcely imagine 
a course of action that has not already been developed in 
previous reports. 


3. If Iran is to produce more meat, it must first produce more 
livestock feed. Far too much of the present feed resource is 
used for maintenance of animals (often at a low level) and far 
too little captured as net output of animals. Any quick and 
substantial increase in the supply of feed must come from 
cropland. 


4, The present marketing system for sheep and cattle does not 
encourage increased output. Slaughter markets must be revised 
to reflect consumer demand for quantity and quality of meat on 
One hand and producer supply on the other. There is a need to 
develop a "feeder" marketing system. 


5. More meat production also requires improvement in the genetic . 
capacity of animals. Past efforts have not yet shown much 
positive results. Quicker results might be obtained by a major 
campaign for culling the national sheep crop. 


6. More meat production requires healthy animals. 


7. Weeds are a serious problem. They reduce yields, waste water 
and labor. 


8. Crop production in many areas of Iran is limited by wasteful and 
ineffective irrigation practices. 


9. Many farmers, both large and small, seem to be operating with 
far too little capital to make their labor and land most productive. 


10. Very poor dryland farming has encroached on grazing lands. A 
system of land classification should be perfected and a program 
initiated to restore to permanent cover all land not meeting 
minimum standards for slope, soil depth, climate and location. 


Tii 
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Dr. Upchurch recommended three courses of action: 


1. Substantially increase farm production of forage, especially 
alfalfa. 


2. Revise the marketing system for slaughter animals and establish 


a marketing system for "feeder" animals. 
3. Establish a “national sheep and goat culling program." 


Further discussions between His Excellency Rouhani, Minister of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, and Dr. Upchurch resulted in the 
recommendation that certain program and policy consultants be secured 
by the Ministry. 


Correspondence between His Excellency Minister Rouhani and 
Secretary Butz, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, resulted in 
two officials of the U.S.D.A. coming to Iran in March 1973 to work 
with Ministry officials in preparing a Letter of Understanding. The 
Letter of Understanding and related documents called for the U.S.D.A. 
to send seven experienced senior officers to Iran to work on agri- 
cultural policies and programs at the Minister, Deputy Minister, and 
Director-General levels in the Ministry of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources (MANR). Work of these officers, agreed upon by MANR and 
U.S.D.A. officials and generally following Dr. Upchurch's recom- 
mendation, focused on long-term livestock development. 


The Letter of Undertanding was approved by the Governments of 
Iran and the United States and signed by H.E. Minister Rouhani and 
Ambassador Helms on June 30, 1973. It called for assistance by the 
U.S.D.A. for a one-year period. Subsequently, the agreement was 
extended for a second year. 


Most of the team members arrived in Iran by October 1973.1/ 
A General Terms of Reference document was prepared which outlined the 
work.2/ The Terms of Reference called for a mid-term report, which 
was presented to MANR in July, 1974.3/ Points covered in the mid- 
term report were preliminary. 


1/ See Appendix A for a description of the team members and their work 


assignments. 


2/ ERS/USDA. General Terms of Reference of the USDA Agricultural 
a Development Team in Iran. Tehran, Iran. October 9, 1973. 


3/  ERS/USDA Mid-term Report of USDA Agricultural Development Team 
in Iran: Livestock Development. Tehran, Iran, July, 1974. 


iv 
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Ministry and U.S.D.A. officials agreed that the major thrust of 
the U.S. team was to be livestock development. However, team members 
have been consulted on a number of other agricultural problems as 
well. 


Deputy Minister Sepehri, during the first portion of the team's 
stay in Iran, asked the team to give special attention to organization 
and administration questions relating to the recommendations of Dr. 
Upchurch. Observations and suggestions on these questions are reflected 
in this report. 


The team greatly appreciates the assistance it received in Iran. 
Special appreciation goes to Iranian counterparts for their cooperation 
and helpfulness. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Iran was practically self-sufficient as recently as 197C in 
meeting demand for livestock and livestock products. However, the 
situation changed rapidly and Iran now imports large amounts of these 
products. Furthermore, demand for livestock products over the next 
20 years is expected to increase almost fourfold. The deficit 
between supply and demand will inevitably widen, especially for red 
meats, unless special attention is given to this sector. The team 
concentrated on ways to minimize this deficit. This report, then, is 
appropriately problem oriented. 


The fact that Iran is trying many approaches toward solving its 
agricultural problems is a hopeful sign that many of them will even- 
tually be solved. However, several attitudes must be overcome if 
adequate progress is to be made. Oversimplified, these include: 


"We're already doing that" 
"That is too complicated" 
"That can't be be done" 


Of the three, "We're already doing that" is probably the most 
deceptive, and perhaps most dangerous. Iran has hosted a large 
number of agricultural consultants over the past 20 years. They and 
Iranian officials recommended many programs. Some facets of these 
programs are underway. But, action so far is completely inadequate 
in scope and magnitude. Until those concerned can properly say 
"We're already doing that well enough and fast enough," they are 
misleading themselves and their country. 


His Imperial Highness, the Shahanshah Aryamehr, listed a number 
of agricultural shortcomings in his 1961 book, Mission for My Country :1/ 


1. he have shamefully misused our forests. 


2. We have indiscriminately grazed and destroyed millions of 
young trees. 


3. By improper cutting of firewood and making of charcoal we | 
have denuded areat areas. 


4, We need to modernize our southern fishing fleets. 


1/7 Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, Mission for My Country, McGraw-Hill Publishers, 
TTAB CSB 
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5. We need land reform. 
6. We need better training. 


7. We need more credit for agriculture. Only a fraction of 
| the credit needed is provided to small farmers. 


8. . We need to reduce erosion and salinization of our waters. 


9. We need to introduce improved cropping and husbandry 
practices. 


10. We need more farm tractors. 

11. We need to control weeds. 

12. We need better seed. 

13. We need to expand our veterinary services. 
14. We need to feed our livestock scientifically. 


15. We need to introduce better varieties of livestock and 
poultry. 


16; We need better processing and storage. 
17. We need better roads between our villages and the cities. 
18. We need to bring village life up to date. 


Many of these needs persist. A significant reason so little 
progress has been made on such problems since 1961 lies in the 
complacency that seems to develop once a program is started. The 
statement that, "We're already doing that," seems to be enough to 
quiet virtually all criticisms or questions. 


MANR officials must insist on realistic appraisals o7 the 

- magnitudes of the tasks to be done. Top MANR officials should 
provide continuing support to those in charge of needed programs to 
assure that they are accomplished in the shortest time possible 
consistent with national priorities and resources. 


There appears to be a strong concensus among MANR administrators 
and professional staff and expatriate consultants on problems of the 
Iranian livestock industry. Among these are: 
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(1) Rangelands and other grazing areas are severely over- 
-utilized with resulting semi-starvation of livestock and 
critical. problems of range-watershed destruction and water 
and wind erosion; 


(2) village and small farm livestock are severely underfed, 
with resultant excessive use of feed for maintenance and 
low productivity of marketable products per unit of feed 
consumed; 


(3) far too many livestock in all types of production units are 
poorly managed as a result of shortages of capable managerial 
talent; 


(4) far too many cattle and sheep are genetically inferior and 
thus incapable of efficient production even in well-fed and 
well-managed units; 


(5) death losses and ill health result from malnutrition, poor 
sanitation, and stress of various kinds including especially 
migrations, diseases, parasites, and their interactions; 


(6) not all feeds available, especially a number of by-products, 
are efficiently used; and 


(7) the marketing system is not geared to adequately assist in 
developing the livestock industry. 


This report indicates relative priorities where appropriate, and 
specifies time frames and quantities where feasible. 


Recommendations in this report, if carried out, will contribute 
significantly to the goals of the Revised Fifth Development Plan (and 
subsequent plans), for increasing livestock and other agricultural 
production and for improving rural family incomes. The recommendations 
are also basically in line with the Government's policy of decen- 
tralization of authority and responsibility. In some cases, alternative 
solutions or attacks are indicated. In all cases, further refinement 
or sone combination of the recommendations may be appropriate. Some 
probiems discussed are much broader than the livestock sector, because 
various areas in agriculture are interrelated. Action in one such 
area affects others. Therefore, a number of our recommendations for 
livestock development are also applicable to other areas in the 
agricultural sector. Often the details can be developed only through 
meetings of ad hoc work groups specially formed for this purpose. 

Our recommendations and suggestions sometimes do not specifically 
call for the use of such work groups. However, we urge that MANR 
officials fully utilize this approach whenever applicable. 
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Oi] revenues will likely provide needed funds for important and 
greatly stepped-up livestock and other agricultural programs throughout 
the next 20 years. But, even with ample money, the job ahead will 
require the utmost in diligence, judgment, skill, and resourcefulness. 
More well-trained employees in the livestock industry and in the 
Ministry will also be needed. 


This report, the first of two volumes, outlines problems, 
causes, consequences of failure to resolve, opportunities and recom- 
mendations. It permits anyone who has special interests or time 
pressures to find and read quickly the highlights concerning particular 
areas.. A second volume will treat each problem area in more detail. 
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TI. PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Iran faces many problems and opportunities in its efforts to 
increase livestock production in the country. The problems involve 
a combination of physical and sociological factors which make 
resolution very difficult. However, they must be solved if Iran is 
to produce more livestock products in the future and to minimize 
damage caused by the excessive grazing of sheep and goats on its 
natural rangelands. 

This report lists critical problems as the team sees them after 
almost one and a half years of intensive effort. No doubt other 
problems will come to some readers' minds, but we feel the report 
identifies most of the key problems facing Iran's livestock industry. 
If these are solved Iran will be in a much sounder position 10, 15 
or 20 years from now. If they are not solved, Iran could (1) be 
importing, at a very large cost, the majority of its livestock 
products and/or (2) be consuming far less than desired by its 
citizens. 


Problems and opportunities in this report center around seven 
major areas: | 


A. Rangeland Management 

B. Forage and Feed Production 

C. Livestock Production 

D. Marketing 

E. Agricultural Research, Extension, and Education 
F. Coordination 


G. Administration 
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A. RANGELAND MANAGEMENT 


Iran, although a leader in range management in the Middle East, 
has serious problems in its range management program. Over vast 
areas in Iran, range-watershed conditions are deteriorating, often 
rapidly and sometimes irreversibly. Overuse is the major cause. The 
nation is threatened with widespread and catastrophic erosion, 
floods, reservoir and stream bed siltation, and dust storms. 


Early solution of these rangeland management problems is absolutely 

vital to the welfare of Iran and its people. A number of crash 

programs are essential to stop overgrazing and other undesirable uses 

of Iran's rangelands and to protect and rehabilitate these lands. A 
well-planned, broad-gauged, many-faceted, accelerated program is 
essential to manage and improve these rangelands so they will safely 
Support maximum numbers of livestock. Even with such a program, the 
current intensity of rangeland use will need to be greatly reduced. 


This section, highlighting critical rangeland management problems, 
includes a number of recommendations for solution or attack. It also 
suggests various specific steps and timing for carrying out these 
recommendations. In MANR's Forest and Range Organization, a number 
of programs already underway deal with these rangeland management 
problems. Efforts being made are often somewhat along the lines 
recommended and suggested. However, the plans are generally not 
detailed and firm enough and the on-the-ground progress is far too 
slow and limited in scope. 


Critical problems in rangeland management revolve around: (1) 
grazing intensity, (2) identification of grazing lands, (3) cultivation 
of marginal lands, (4) fuel gathering, and (5) productivity of 
ranges. 
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1. Grazing Intensity 
a. Problen: 


Rangeland overgrazing generally causes poor to very poor range 
conditions and rapid deterioration. 


b. Causes of problem: 


i. | Rangelands are grazed by too many livestock. 


ii. Grazing begins too early and continues too long each 
season. 


iii. Village grazing areas are utilized by too many livestock 
and often year-long. 


iv. Range livestock water sources are too few and are distrib- 
uted poorly. Livestock use is concentrated in cancer-like 
areas around these sources. 


v. Livestock driveways (particularly for migratory livestock) 
across rangelands damage the range by concentrating grazing 
and trampling. 


vi. Wildlife preserves and military reservations are established 
and/or operated on rangelands without adequate consideration 
of and alternate provisions for long-established livestock 
grazing needs. 


vii. Social attitudes of many rangeland grazers exaggerate the 
importance of having large numbers of livestock regardless 
of range conditions and animal weights. 

viii. Forest Guards are not providing needed protection against 


livestock overuse and other abuses of the nation's range- 
lands. 


Cc. Consequences of failure to solve: 


i. Range-watershed lands will suffer very serious grazing 
damage. National problems from erosion, floods, reservoir 
and streambed siltation, and dust storms will mount. 


ii. Livestock grazing operations, vital to red-meat needs, 
will be significantly disrupted. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


i. Stop overgrazing on rangelands, including areas around 
villages. 


ii. Provide range-watershed protection wherever needed. 
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iv. 


vi. 


vii. 


viii. 


ae 


Rehabilitate, as feasible, range-watershed areas which 
will not adequately recover naturally with protection. 


Provide adequate off-range feed or forage for range live- 
stock which cannot utilize rangelands without overgrazing. 


Get better distribution and availability of water for 
range livestock where feasible. 


Establish satisfactory arrangements to minimize livestock 
driveway use. 


Assure coordination in wildlife preserve and military re- 
servation establishment and operation to minimize disruption 
and other damage relating to livestock use of rangelands. 


Work toward changing social attitudes of rangeland users 
who exaggerate the importance of having large numbers of 
livestock regardless of range conditions and animal weights. 


Provide Range Guard services adequate to assure range pro- 
tection. Prosecute all willful violations. 


e. Action underway or planned: 


i. 


i Ne 


Considering the numbers and experience of Range Manage- 
ment Bureau and Watershed Management Bureau personnel in 
Tehran and the Ostans, highly commendable progress is 

being made, on limited areas, in stopping overgrazing and 

in range-watershed protection and rehabilitation activities. 
However, progress is far too limited and slow. 


A number of potentially significant actions to complete 
these programs more quickly nation-wide are being seriously 
considered in the Range Management Bureau and Watershed 
Management Bureau. Firm, detailed, specific plans and 
action programs are needed. 


ee Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


le 


Develop and carry out firm, detailed, specific action 
plans for a crash program to stop overgrazing on all 
rangelands, including areas around villages. Develop 
these plans within one month. Initiate stepped-up action 
within three months. Complete program within three years. 
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In order to provide adequate range-watershed protection, 
wherever needed: 


* Develop an effective approach, within three months, for 
notifying livestock range users, including villagers, 
about the need for protecting range-watershed areas, 
protection measures to be established, and actions to 
be taken to enforce protection. 


* Assign and train Extension Service (or other) employees, 
within six months, to handle notifications. Complete 
the notification project within three months, there- 
after. 


* Assign and train Range Guards, by the time of completion 
of the notification project, to handle related enforce- 
ment. Thereafter, have them carry on the enforcement 
job, with full support at higher Government levels, as 
violations are noted. Prosecute all willful violations. 


Develop and carry out firm, detailed, specific action plans 
for a crash program to rehabilitate, as feasible, those 
range-watershed areas which will not adequately recover 
naturally with protection. Develop the plans within six 
months, initiate stepped-up action within one year, and 
complete the program within ten years or sooner. 


Develop and provide adequate off-range feed or forage (al- 
falfa, etc.) for range livestock which cannot utilize 
rangelands without overgrazing by taking related actions 
called for in this report's Feed and Forage Production 
section, Livestock Production section, and Livestock and 
Feed Marketing section. 


Get better distribution and availability of water for range 
livestock, where feasible, by taking aggressive action to: 


* Explore and, as feasible, exploit Iran's weather 
modification (cloud seeding) possibilities. Complete 
the initial studies within two years. Initiate the 
subsequent action program, if and as appropriate, 
within one year following studies. Continue to 
pursue the studies and action program aggressively. 


* Explore other potentially feasible ways of substantially 
increasing and otherwise improving water supplies for 
range livestock (including guzzler-type installations, 
horizontal wells, pumping, and water-hauling). Complete 
the initial feasibility studies within two years. 
Complete the subsequent action program in ten years 
or sooner. 
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Establish satisfactory arrangements to minimize livestock 
driveway use (particularly including that by migratory 
livestock) by taking agressive action to: 


* 


Improve or provide road transportation systems adequate 
to permit driveway closure or reduced use, as appropri- 
ate. Investigate road needs, beginning within one 

month and determining major initial needs within one 
year. Finish this improvement study within two 

years. Complete all road construction and improvement 
projects in ten years or sooner. 


Provide help with trucking and related feeding and 
watering of livestock where practical between summer 
ranges and winter ranges. (Provision of adequate 
Government-financed trucks, drivers, feed, and water 
might be preferable to providing subsidies or other 
incentives directly to livestock operators to cover 
the costs of such services and facilities.) Determine 
the needs and practicalities within six months. 

Begin the program within one year and expand it to 
meet initial total needs (considering road adequacy) 
within three years, with further expansion as feasibilities 
increase. 


Through appropriate inter-ministry and inter-bureau meet- 
ings, on-the-ground and in-the-office, identify all situa- 
tions where past lack of coordination in wildlife preserve 
and military reservation establishment and operation is 
needlessly disrupting and/or otherwise damaging livestock 
use Of rangelands. Determine and carry out appropriate 
actions to assure needed coordination in all such cases. 
Complete the identifications within one year. Initiate 
needed corrective actions within two years. Thereafter, 
assure needed coordination at all times. 


Develop a training program designed to change social atti- 
tudes regarding the importance of livestock numbers within 
six months. Carry out the training in all villages and 
among tribal chiefs within one year. 


Train Range Guards to provide adequate range protection 


within three months. Support their actions fully. 


Prosecute all willful violators. 
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2. Classification and Identification of Grazing Lands 


a. Problem: 


Classification and identification of grazing lands, 

including National Rangelands and village lands (by written 
descriptions and on-the-ground markings) is far from complete 
and progresses slowly. 


b. Causes of probiem: 


i. Many National Rangeland tracts and village lands used as 
grazing lands have illegally been developed or otherwise 
occupied and claimed for other uses by private individuals 
since the enactment of the National Land Reform laws. 


ii. Classification and identification of individual tracts of 
grazing land (as National Rangeland and village land) 
nation-wide is a complex job. 


iii. The responsible Land Survey and Distribution Bureau is 
inadequately funded and staffed to complete this classi- 
fication and identification project in the short time 
required. 


iv.» Political and other pressures from large numbers of private 
individuals, some of them prestigious, can create subtle 
and sometimes not-so-subtle influences resulting in the 
delayed classification, mis-classification, and/or 
mis-use of numerous grazing lands which properly should 
be classed as National Rangelands or village lands. 


Cs Consequences of failure to solve: 
® 


i. -Extensive and widely scattered tracts of National Range- 
lands and village lands used for grazing will remain 
unidentified for considerable periods, during which con- 
tinuing and increasing illegal uses may well result 
in permanently improper classifications and uses of 
these lands. 


ii. The nation's already serious range-watershed deterioration 
will be further and needlessly accelerated. 


iii. Livestock management and red-meat production will be seri- 
ously and needlessly hampered. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


ie Develop and carryout a crash program adequate to speedily 
complete the classification and identification of National 
Rangelands and village lands (by written description and 
on-the-ground boundary marking. ) 
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Assure that all identifications are correctly made. 


Action underway or planned: 


The Land Survey and Distribution Bureau is working on the 

classification and identification project to the extent its 
available manpower and funds permit. But, rate of progress 
is far too slow. The Forest and Range Organization may be 
preparing to find and eliminate factors which limit progress. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendation: 


i. 


file 


Examine the existing program for classification and 
identification of grazing lands (National Rangelands 
and village lands.) Develop detailed, firm plans for 
an adequately stepped-up program within three months. 
Initiate the stepped-up action within six months, pre- 
ferably much sooner. Complete the program within five 
years, or sooner. 


Establish and initiate procedures, within three months, 


to withstand possible improper pressures for mis- 
classification and/or mis-use. 
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3. Cultivation of Marginal Lands 


a. Problem: 


Marginal lands are those where slopes are steep, soils are 
Shallow or erosive, and climate is arid or semi-arid. Many of 
them are former rangelands (including village lands) being 
cultivated for production of dryland cereals (mostly wheat and 
barley.) This cultivation is severely hampering livestock 
grazing and is causing very serious range-watershed deterioration 
and erosion. 


Di Causes of problem: 


i. Because Iran needs more cereals, particularly wheat and 

. barley, villagers and farmers are directly and indirectly 
encouraged to grow more, without adequate limitations on 
area selection. 


rhs No legislation defines marginal lands and adequately 
prohibits their cultivation. 


iii. Marginal lands identification by written definition, , 
description, and on-the-ground boundary marking is lacking. 


cy Consequences of failure to solve: 


1 Range-watershed lands will suffer very serious damage with 
resulting increased problems from nation-wide erosion, 
floods, reservoir and stream bed siltation, and dust 
storms. 


ii. Range livestock grazing operations will be significantly 
disrupted. 


iii. ~ Labor, equipment, and seed grain will be wasted since 
values of crops on marginal lands often are inadequate to 
cover costs of labor, equipment, and supplies. 


di Recommended solution or attack: 


i. As necessary, develop and pass legislation defining and 
prohibiting cultivation of marginal lands which do not 
meet minimum standards for slope, soil depth and erosiveness, 
and climate. If desirable, include provisions for compensation 
and/or alternate employment in some situations for previous 
cultivators prevented from further farming on these lands. 


ii. Identify marginal lands to be removed or withheld from 


cultivation by written descriptions and by on-the-ground 
boundary marking. 
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ais Notify all villagers and farmers who have been or might be 
cultivating marginal lands that this is illegal. If 
appropriate, arrange compensation for previous cultivators 
and/or provide other employment for them. 


iv. Have Range Guards enforce the prohibition (after its 
enactment) against cultivation. Support enforcement 
actions fully. Prosecute all willful violations. 


V. Rehabilitate marginal lands involved, restoring a permanent 
cover of native rangeland vegetation, where feasible. 


vi. Restore livestock grazing on marginal lands, to the extent 
that such use will not result in watershed damage. 


e. Action underway or planned: 


i. No specific action is known to be underway or planned. 


ii. We understand that the Range Management Bureau is giving 
consideration to the development of an action program 
somewhat along the lines of that proposed above. Plans 
for converting marginal lands to rangelands are reportedly 
underway. However, a firm effective program still needs 
to be developed, initiated, and carried out. 


URE Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. AS necessary, develop and present appropriate legislation 
defining and prohibiting use of marginal lands, within one 
month. Secure enactment within six months. 


ii. Establish ground rules and a stepped-up time table for 
identification of marginal lands boundaries in the Range 
Management Bureau and Watershed Management Bureau within 
One month after legislation is enacted. Begin the stepped- 
up identification project within three months, and complete 
it within five years. 


Ts Develop an effective approach, within one month, for 
notifying villages and farmers about the undesirability 
and illegality of marginal land cultivation. Provide for 
compensation of previous cultivators and/or provision of 
other employment for them, if appropriate, and for enforcement 
of the new law. 


iv. Assign and train Extension Service (or other) employees 
within three months after enactment of the law to handle 
notifications. Complete the notification project within 
an additional three months. 
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vi. 


vii. 


Assign and train Range Guards by the time of completion of the 
notification project to handle law enforcement. Thereafter, 
have them carry on the enforcement job with full support 

at higher Government levels as violations are noted. 

Prosecute all willful violations. 


Develop an adequate marginal lands rehabilitation program 
within six months after enactment of legislation. Complete 
the rehabilitation work within ten years. 


Determine, within one year, which marginal lands can be 
grazed without watershed damage (under appropriate controls). 
Initiate controlled grazing after completion of an approved 
area's rehabilitation. 
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4. Unauthorized Fuel Gathering 


Problem: 


Many villagers and others are, without authorization, removing 
ground-cover plants from range-watershed lands for fuel. In 
some places, manure for fuel is removed from range-watershed 
lands. 


Causes of problem: 


i. Many villagers need and use such plants or manure as fuel 
for cooking and for heating of their homes, shops, and 
bath houses. 


ii. Some fuel gatherers sell the material gathered. 


ities Existing laws and law enforcement activities are inadequate 
to prevent or discourage unauthorized fuel gathering. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


i. Range-watershed lands from which ground-cover plants are 
removed will suffer very serious damage with resulting 
nation-wide erosion, floods, reservoir and stream bed 
siltation, and dust storms. 


ae Range-watershed lands from which manure is removed will 
lose an important source of fertilizer. 


jii.~ Livestock grazing will be disrupted. 

Recommended solution or attack: 

i. Develop and carry out a system for supplying a satisfactory 
alternate fuel to all villages free of charge or ata 
nominal rate. Inform villagers that alternate fuel is 
available. 


ii. Amend existing legislation to prohibit removal of manure 
for fuel. 


iii. Notify all villagers that unauthorized fuel gathering is 
harmful, illegal, and will be punished. 


iv. Have Range Guards enforce prohibition against unauthorized 
fuel gathering. 


AF Establish a program for growing and authorized harvesting 


of shrubs and/or trees for fuel, with due caution about 
range-watershed damage. 
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e. Action underway or planned: 


rg 


ca 


Ue 


Existing legislation, if enforced, is adequate to prevent 
unauthorized removal of ground-cover plants (but not 
manure) in fuel gathering. 


The established Range Guards, if trained and supported, 
are able to enforce the law. 


Some villages already use kerosene or other suitable fuels 
to meet local fuel needs. 


yes Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


1 


a fees 


Ti9¢ 


iv. 


Establish satisfactory alternate sources of fuel (gas, 
kerosene, coal, and other) and adequate means for its 
transportation and distribution to all villagers. Begin 
consideration within one month. Complete all initial 
arrangements within six months. 


Amend the existing law to prohibit removal of manure from 
range-watershed lands for fuel. 


Assign and train Extension Service or other appropriate 
workers to carry out an educational program to assure that 
villagers are informed that unauthorized fuel gathering is 
harmful, illegal, and will result in punishment. Also 
assure that villagers are aware of the provision for 
supplying satisfactory alternate fuel. Begin training 
within one month after fuel supply arrangements are made. 
Complete the educational program within one year. 


Assign and train Range Guards to handle related law 
enforcement activities. Begin training within one month: 
after the educational program is carried out and complete 
this training within one month. Carry on enforcement work 
with full support at higher levels, as appropriate, there- 
after. Prosecute all willful violations. 


Determine the extent (if any) to which shrub and/or tree 
species could be grown and harvested for fuel without 
range-watershed damage. Establish a sound fuel growing 
and harvesting program (under a permit system) for any 
such areas. Begin consideration of potential within six 
months. Complete all initial arrangements and initiate 
the program within one year. 
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9. Productivity of Rangelands 


a. Problem: 


Rangeland productivity falis short of potential. 


b. Causes of problem: 


it Rangelands are overgrazed and overused for other purposes 
such as dryland cereal production on marginal areas and 
unauthorized fuel gathering. 


ii. Current range management and improvement programs are 
inadequate to improve utilization and maximize productivity 
of rangelands within a reasonable time. 


ce Consequences of failure to solve: 


ij. The gap between red-meat production and consumption will 
widen. 


ji. Costly red-meat imports will continue upward. 

iii. The revised Five-Year Development Plan goal of becoming as 
self-sufficient as possible in the production of goods 
needed in iran will become increasingly unattainable. 

iv: The opportunity to shift some grazing use from deteriorating 
and eroding rangelands to improved rangelands with excess 
capacity will be delayed or lost. 

d. Recommended solution or attack: 


i. Complete range surveys and range management plans expeditiously, 
nation-wide. 


Cue Initiate early and sustained actions for carrying out range 
management plans. Utilize tribal range-livestock management 
skills, as appropriate. 


iii. Develop plans for a crash nation-wide range improvement 
program. 


iv. Step up the range improvement program as planned. 
v. Use resulting improved rangelands, to the extent feasible 


and appropriate, to reduce livestock pressures on peer tora Ling 
rangelands. 
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vi. 


vii. 


Step up range management research and its application to 
meet current and future needs in range management, utilization, 
and improvement. 


Assure that staffing and facilities are adequate to carry 
Out accelerated range management, improvement, and research 
programs. 


e. Action underway or planned: 


13 


V1. 


Considering the numbers and experience of Range Management 
Bureau and Range Management Research Division personnel in 
Tehran and the Ostans, highly commendable progress is 
being made, on relatively limited areas, in the development 
of plans and programs for range management and improvement 
and related research. However, progress is too slow. 


Actions required to complete these plans and carry on 
these programs more quickly, nation-wide, are being 
considered in the Range Management Bureau and the Research 
Institute for Forests and Ranges. 


Ff.’ Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


He 


VW. 


134 


iv. 


Accelerate work on initial range management plans, con- 
sistently working with range users. Through range surveys, 
develop needed accurate information on livestock numbers; 
rangeland areas, types, locations, conditions, trends, 
capabilities, availability, and suitability; rangeland 
uses, existing and potential, by livestock, wildlife, and 
other users; and range utilization and carrying capacity. 
Complete all initial surveys or plans, nation-wide, within 
five years. 


As initial range management plans for individual areas are 
complete, promptly initiate and pursue actions needed to 
carry them out. Utilize tribal range-livestock management 
skills, as appropriate. 


Develop plans for a crash nation-wide range improvement 
program (including range seeding and planting with native 
and/or introduced species; control of range pests such as 
rodents, insects, disease, and noxious and poisonous 
plants; water developments for range livestock; and range- 
lands fertilizer application) where feasibile and desirable 
within five years. 


Increase, within one year, the rate of action on the range 


improvement program. Continue it at a rate which will 
complete the program in 20 years or less. 
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Vi. 


vii. 


Assure that resulting improved rangelands are used, to the 
extent proper, feasible, and appropriate, on a continuing 
basis, to reduce livestock pressures on deteriorating 
rangelands. 


Step up Iranian range management research to provide 
adequate and timely information to meet current and fore- 
seeable range management, utilization, and improvement 
needs. With coordination of the Range Management Bureau 
and Range Management Research Division, determine such 
needs and institute within one year a detailed research 
program with a timetable designed to meet these needs. 
Carry out the stepped-up program as scheduled. 


Assure that staffing and facilities are fully adequate in 


numbers and capabilities to carry out these range manage- 
ment improvement and research programs within three years. 
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B. FORAGE AND FEED PRODUCTION 


Cropland agriculture in Iran must be re-oriented to produce more 
livestock feed if the country is to meet red-meat needs. Only by 
reducing pressure on rangelands is recovery possible, and only by 
producing more forage and feed on cropland can that pressure be 
reduced without sacrificing the range and village sheep and goat 
industry. The feed situation for livestock in Iran has reached a 
critical and unprecedented condition. 


Each of the four problems in this section, if solved, can 
contribute significantly toward bringing about a balance between 
livestock numbers and forage and feed resources including rangelands 
with minimal disruption of the livestock industry and cropland 
agriculture. All proposed solutions, instituted as rapidly as 
manpower resources will permit, would help assure Iran's agricultural 
modernization. 


The problems identified in this section are: (1) feed and forage 


1) 
supplies, (2) feed production on cultivated lands, (3) irrigation 
resources, and (4) utilization of by-product feeds. 
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1. Forage and Feed Supplies 


as Problem: 


The livestock industry is short of feed and forage. 


b. Causes of problem: 


The range and village livestock industry has historically 

depended almost entirely on rangelands and has generally developed 

independent of croplands. Relatively recent increases in livestock 
- numbers have seriously overpopulated rangelands. Cultivated 

croplands do not produce enough feed and forage for these 

additional animals. 


Ge Consequences of failure to solve: 


The range and village livestock industry will be limited largely 
to what livestock can be produced from range and village grazing 
lands presently deteriorating under excessive grazing pressure. 
d. Recommended solution or attack: 
i. Offer a guaranteed minimum price for forage produced. 
ii. Develop incentive or regulatory measures to insure that 
each livestock owner will produce or purchase and feed 0.2 
. ton of feed or forage (dry weight) per sheep unit owned. 
iii. Develop incentive or regulatory measures to insure that a 
specified percentage of all new irrigated lands will be 
sown to forage crops. 


iv. Trade irrigated lands for tribal livestock so tribesmen can 
meet feed production requirement. 


vy. Provide adapted seeds and fertilizer for forage crops at 
discount prices. 


vi. Provide advice on growing forage crops. 


e, Action underway or planned: 


The Impact Program imports and distributes limited amounts of 
seeds and fertilizers needed for some forage crops at reduced 
prices. This program has not greatly increased forage production. 


fe Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. Offer a minimum guaranteed price immediately. 
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iv. 


vi. 


Livestock owners should produce or purchase 0.2 ton dry 


_ forage per sheep unit owned during 1976, and feed during 


the winter of 1976-77, and each year thereafter. 


A percentage of new irrigated land, specified by the MANR, 
is to be seeded to forage crops as rapidly as it is 
brought under cultivation. 


A trade of new irrigated land should be made with the 
tribes for sheep or goats as rapidly as the land becomes 
available. 


The supply of high quality seeds of adapted forage crop 
Species should be greatly increased as rapidly as possible, 
but in no event later than January 1976. 


Advice on the production of forage crops should be dis- 
seminated among farmers as soon as people qualified to do 
it can be recruited, but in no event later than January 
1976. 
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2. Production on Cultivated Land 
Problem: 
Cultivated land in Iran produces low yields per hectare. Also, 


most cropland is used to produce cereals rather than animal 
feed. 


Causes of the problem: 


Centuries old farming practices are still used widely in Iran. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


Production from agricultural cropland will remain low. Standard 
of living of rural people will remain low. As Iran's population 
increases, and the standard of living of non-rural peoples 

increases, Iran will be forced to depend increasingly upon imports. 


Recommended solution or attack: 


is Increase yields per hectare of all crops, particularly 
wheat and barley, thus releasing more land to forage 
production. 
ii. * Launch a massive education program with farmers which will 


promote: (a) maize and sorghum where water is ample, (b) 
use of fertilizers, (c) double cropping, and (d) studies of 
winter wheat production on dryland. 


iii. . Increase the supply of agricultural credit. 
iv. Promote research on crop production. 


Action underway or planned: 


The Impact Program operates on a too restricted scale but does 
make some seed and fertilizer available at reduced prices. 


Suggested steps and timing in carrying out recommendations: 


j. Rapidly organize a strong central extension office in each 
crop region and launch a massive farmer education program 
to improve adoption of agricultural technology. Make full 
use of radio and publications. 


Ts Begin at once the selection of men to be trained in all 
phases of agricultural extension. 
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Possible alternative solution or attack: 


There is no long-term acceptable alternative to increasing 
yields. Soybean production could be greatly increased offering 
a substitution of vegetable for animal protein. However, this 
is not an acceptable alternative at present, but could be in 
the future when ranges have been improved and are producing at 
their full potential. 
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3. Irrigation Resources 


Problem: 


Irrigation water resources, a significant limiting factor in 
veces production, are not fully developed and are not efficiently 
utilized. 


Causes of problem: 


Ancient distribution systems are geared to small land holdings. 
Unlined canals and head-ditches are bordered with water-wasting ~ 
vegetation. Irrigation practices are improper in both timing and 
amount. Facilities for water storage are inadequate. . 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


Iran will fall short of her agricultural potential. Excessive 
imports or a lower standard of living for the people will 
result. Continued ruination of cropland will occur through 
excessive irrigation, rising water tables, and salinity. 


Recommended solution or attack: 
i. Develop resources to extend irrigation. 


ii. Line all canals and head-ditches to prevent water loss by 
- seepage and to vegetation along banks. 


iii. Gear water allocations to crop needs. 


iv. Restrict irrigation in areas where it raises the water 
table on lower-lying lands. 


v. Prevent excessively saline waters from entering the 
irrigation water supplies. 


Vie Increase research for new sources of water and its efficient 


use. 


Action underway or planned: 


Canal and head-ditch lining and ground water development are 
progressing in some areas, but should be accelerated. Water 
research is being conducted, but should be greatly increased. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


1% Storage structures or pumps and distribution systems 
Should be extended as rapidly as possible to bring more 
land under irrigation. Conduct adequate feasibility 
studies promptly, including consideration of water avail- 
ability, soils, competing demands for water, etc. 
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iv. 


vi. 


vii. 


Every canal and head-ditch considered to be properly 
located should be scheduled for lining in the next four 
years. Structures whose location may be changed by 
future land leveling operations should be re-surveyed and 


scheduled for re-location and lining within the next 10 


years. 


A trial attempt should be made by the summer of 1976 to 
Schedule water to farmers on the basis of their crop needs 
rather on shares of water owned. If this water-conserving 
measure is successful, it should be extended to the entire 
country. 


MANR should begin at once a campaign to educate farmers on 
the most efficient use of irrigation water. 


~ Legislation should be enacted within three months to 


discourage excessive irrigation under conditions where the 
water table is raised on lower-lying land impairing it for 
crop production. 


Immediate action should be taken to identify saline waters 
and devise means of keeping them from the irrigation 
supply. 


Within three months, MANR should set up a committee 
consisting of two competent soil scientists, agronomists, 
and irrigation engineers to explore for new and unusual 
sources of water for crop production and other agricultural 
uses. 
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Cc. 


4. Utilization of By-product Feeds 


Problem: 


Many available by-product feeds in Iran are not being used to 
the best advantage. 


Causes of problem: 


i. Livestock producers lack knowledge of the true feeding 
values of many feeds available as by-products of crop 
production. Effective demand for by-product feeds is thus 
lower than warranted by comparative feeding values. 


Tie pricing system in some cases discourages the operators 
of processing plants from seeking domestic markets. 


iii. Historic utilization patterns developed before the demand 
- - for livestock products was so high in Iran. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


Le Iran will continue to be short of animal feeds and to 
import feed grains. 


ii. Iran will continue to export by-products of food manufacture, 
some of them at prices below their value as domestic live- 
stock feed. 


iii. Some by-product feeds, notably sugar beet molasses and 
whole cottonseed, will continue to be used inefficiently 
or will be wasted. 


Recommended solution or attack: 


MANR should establish a study group to review the by-product 
Situation with the aim to: 


i. Determine total current production and use of by-products 
having known or potential value as livestock feeds. 


ii. Determine sources and potential amounts of by-products 
with known or potential feeding value being wasted or not 
now being processed. ; 


Tan Determine sources and amounts of by-products with known or 


potential feeding value now being exported at prices below 
their probable value as feed in Iran. 
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iv. 


Propose an over-all program to optimize use of by-products 
in Iran. The proposals should include, but not be limited 
to: pricing policies to encourage by-product use for 
feed; transport and distribution systems to get the 
material to livestock producers; educational programs to 
acquaint livestock producers with true feeding values; 
and, where considered necessary, suggested research 
programs to determine feeding value. 


Action underway or planned: 


Individual MANR units and members are known to be concerned 
with this problem. So far as is known, there is currently no 
unified program attacking it. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


5 


11% 


Appoint the study group in one month. 


Require the study group to submit a preliminary report 
four months after appointment and a final report four 
months later. 


Impiement recommendations of the study group immediately 


taking into account prior commitments of processing plants 
and other pertinent factors. 
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C. LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Iran has large livestock populations, high and increasing con- 
sumer demands for animal products, and limited supplies of feed- 
stuffs. Production per animal is low resulting in very low efficiency 
of use of feedstuffs. 


This section focuses on ways to quickly (1) increase productivity 
of livestock per unit of feed eaten and (2) reduce the number of non- 
productive feed-consuming animals. 


Efficient livestock production depends upon the integration of 
many steps in the production process. Failure at any one step 
greatly reduces or destroys efficiency in the entire process. 


The problem of low efficiency can be approached in one of two 
wayS: existing herds and flocks can be eliminated and replaced by 
new enterprises under new ownership; alternatively, productivity of 
existing herds and flocks can be transformed while maintaining the 
integrity of ownership patterns and the social structure. Both 
approaches are potentially useful in Iran and recommendations in this 
section have elements of both. However, emphasis is on increasing 
productivity of existing producers. 


We focus on the critical problem of improving productivity of 
village and tribal herds and flocks. But, we do not imply that 
existing programs involving development of larger, specialized 
enterprises of the agri-business type, farm corporations, and pro- 
duction cooperatives should be discontinued or de-emphasized. 
Rather, the recommended programs will complement those already in 
progress. 


Critical problems outlined in this section center around (1) 
livestock productivity and (2) draft animals and beasts of burden. 
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1. Livestock Productivity 


Problem: 


Productivity of village and tribal herds and flocks is very 


low. 


Causes Of problem: 


le 


i 


ui. 


iv. 


Vv. 


Too many animals for available feed supplies. 


Failure to provide extra feed when pastures and ranges are 
short. 


Lack of, or failure to use, adequate levels of protein, 
mineral, and vitamin supplements needed for balanced 
rations. 

Low genetic potential for either milk or meat production. 


Poor control of animal diseases and parasites. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


the 


ae 


iv. 


Inordinately high percentages of feeds eaten are used for 
maintenance. In effect, half or more of the feeds eaten 
may be wasted as compared to possibilities with optimum 
nutrition of fewer animals. 


Lower production of milk and meat by the nation with 
resulting need for imports. 


Low incomes for livestock owners. 


High prices of animal products to consumers or high costs 
of government subsidy programs. 


Continued destruction of grazing lands and watersheds 
through overgrazing. 


Recommended solution or attack: 


The key element for solution of this problem is adjusting 
forage consuming livestock numbers to fit feed supplies. Feed 
supplies are considered to include grazing from National Range 
Lands, village grazing lands, grazing from any other publicly 
owned land, grazing and harvested residues such as straw from 
croplands, harvested forages such as alfalfa hay or maize 
silage, and feed grains which can be grown in the area or 
purchased. 
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National Range Lands and village grazing lands are currently 
severely overstocked and increased supplies of harvested forages 
and feed grains can be produced only over a period of years. 
Thus, initial reduction in numbers of sheep, goats, cattle, and 
buffalo is vital. Dividing the available feed from ranges, 
pastures, and harvested sources among fewer animals will in 
itself go far to reduce death losses and increase reproductive 
rates. 


Concurrently with reducing livestock numbers, measures should 
be taken to provide balanced rations, intensify measures to 
control diseases and parasites, and improve quality of live- 
stock. 


Details of programs to be used for reducing livestock numbers 
and improving rations, disease and parasite control methods, 
management procedures, and genetic quality can be developed 
only by joint consideration of both MANR and the Ministry of 
Cooperation and Rural Affairs (MCRA). Thus, the first step is 
to appoint a joint task force of the two ministries with 
instructions that the members develop a program within two 
months. 


Several alternative procedures which this team believes merit 
serious consideration are presented here in summary form. More 
detailed discussion of each will be found in volume 2. The 
alternatives are not mutually exclusive. Features of each 
might be found most practical for Iran. 


Alternative 1: Under a new unit of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, or a new independent organization if Agricultural 
Extension is not in a position to handle the program, train 
Animal Production Field Men and station them in villages and 
with tribal units with responsibility for (1) establishing 
quotas for ownership of livestock of each species for each 
owner, (2) issuing permits for ownership up to the quota level, 
(3) supervising the culling of flocks and herds, (4) arranging 
for the purchase of required supplementary feeds, (5) guiding 
breeding programs, and (6) cooperating with the Veterinary 
Organization in intensified animal disease prevention and 
control programs. 


Alternative 2: By administrative action of MANR and MCRA and 
with full knowledge and support of the very highest levels of 
government require a reduction of 50 percent in numbers of 
females one year of age and over for sheep and goats and two 
years of age and over for cattle and buffalo in all herds and 
flocks dependent in whole or in part on grazing on National 
Range Lands, village lands, or other publicly owned areas. The 
‘50 percent reduction is to be accomplished in the minimum 
possible time consistent with utilization of the carcasses of 
animals slaughtered in the reduction. In no case should more 
than five years be required. 
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An indemnity payment will be made December 1 each year for the 
first five years of the program equal to approximately half the 
value of a slaughter lamb, kid, or calf for each female of the 
corresponding species removed from the herd in the reduction 
program to that date. At the end of five years the indemnity 
payment program would be reviewed with the objective of gradually 
phasing it out or converting it to an incentive program over 

the next five years as productivity of herds and flocks improves. 


Alternative 3: Same as Alternative 2 but with the additional 
requirement that in order to be eligible for the indemnity 
payment the owner must each year provide at least 200 Kg. (air- 
dry basis) of harvested feed per breeding ewe or nannie and one 
ton per breeding cow or buffalo and use it for winter feed or 
aS a grazing supplement when required at other seasons. 


e. Action underway or planned: 


Certain phases of current Animal Husbandry Organization, Range 
Organization, and Extension Service programs are addressed to 
the problems of improving productivity of village and tribal 
livestock herds and flocks. However, they cover only a small 
fraction of the country and effectiveness has not been demon- 
strated by increases in production. 


A program is being carried on by the Meat Organization to 
purchase sheep and goats for feedlot fattening to reduce pressure 
on range and village grazing lands and to increase total meat 
production. To date it has not been very effective and at best 
will fall far short of meeting total needs. 


f. Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


A joint task force of MANR and MCRA should be appointed immediately 
with instructions to have a recommended program developed and 
submitted to the two ministries in not more than two months. 


The recommended program should be reviewed at high levels of 
government, modified as necessary, and adopted in not to exceed 
two months after submission. 


Subsequent action schedules will depend upon details of the 


program adopted. Suggested schedules for Alternatives 1, 2 and 
3 of this report are included in volume 2. 
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Possible alternative solution or attack: 


Needed changes could conceivably be accomplished without coercion 
through an intensified program of extension education. However, 
it has yet to be demonstrated that educational programs can 

alone be an effective force with the present generation of 
Iranian small farmers and tribesmen. Even if ultimately 
successful, the time required would be greater than can be 
justified taking the critical nature of the problem into 

account. 


The problem of low productivity of range, village, and farm 
livestock could be ignored and emphasis of the Ministry put on 
the establishment of a new Iranian livestock industry in the 
form of large commercial or agri-business type enterprises. If 
these were successful and expanded to the extent that they 
could provide Iran's needs for animal products, the village and 
tribal herds and flocks would presumably ultimately be squeezed 
out by economic forces. 


For cattle, this philosophy seems implicit in FMC's projection 
of a 75 percent reduction in native cattle numbers by 1990. 
Even if this approach might ultimately be successful with 
cattle, it would be accompanied by unacceptably high levels of 
human suffering and poverty and by inordinately high levels of 
feed wastage through continued inefficient nutrient usage for 
many years during the adjustment period. 


For sheep and goats, no one has yet demonstrated that intensive 
confinement or semi-confinement production systems can be 
economically viable under price relationships likely to be 
encountered in the foreseeable future. Thus, continued use of 
village and tribal grazing lands and crop residues are an 
absolute necessity if production levels are to increase. The 
projected program will not interfere with, and indeed is a 
highly desirable prelude to, future consolidation of production 
units for more efficiency. Regardless of ultimate organization 
form, we believe production units will continue to be based to 
a considerable extent on nutrients secured by grazing animals 
from ranges, pastures, and post-harvest crop residues. 
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2. Draft Animals and Beasts of Burden 
a. Problem: 


Iran has far more animals used for draft and as beasts of 
burden than necessary. There is, therefore, a great waste of 
critically needed feedstuffs. 

b.. Causes of problem: 


i. Iran is estimated to have a total population of animals 
used almost solely for draft and burden (horses, donkeys, 
mules, and camels) which require nutrients equal to those 
required to support 22 million sheep. 


ii. Large but unknown numbers of cattle and buffalo are 
maintained solely or partially for draft use. 


iii. With increased use of tractors and motorized transport, it 
is probable that more animals are maintained for draft and 
burden than needed. 


Wi. Fundamental cause is the conservatism of farmers. 


Ce Consequences of failure to solve: 


Feedstuffs urgently needed for production of meat, milk, and 
eggs will continue to be used nonproductively in feeding surplus 
beasts of burden and draft animals. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


The Ministry should appoint a small task force to make a critical 
study of needs for and of numbers and geographic distribution 
of beasts of burden and draft animals in Iran. 


If numbers are found to be in excess of needs, programs for 
effecting reductions should be developed and recommended to the 
Ministry. 


e. Action underway or planned: 


None known. 
f. Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 
i. Appoint a task force in one month. 
ii. Task force to report within six months. 


iii. Implement task force recommendations in two to six months 
following submission of report, depending upon the nature 
of the recommendations. 
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D.. MARKETING 


Development of a market oriented livestock, meat, and livestock 
feed industry in Iran is essential if the animal protein production 
goals are to be approached. While significant development has 
already occurred, large increases in demand accompanying expanding 
consumer disposable income and government subsidies on meat have 
spurred meat consumption. This has created further stress on the 
young, already over-loaded system. 


Large feedlot programs for cattle and sheep make formation of a 
feeder marketing system imperative if feedlots are to meet prescribed 
goals or even to operate efficiently. As demand for additional 
supplies of better quality meat grows and as production of livestock 
from ranges declines, the need for efficient marketing, processing, 
and transport of livestock feeds and feed grains will also grow. 
Marketing of young animals from range areas for feeding purposes also 
is needed to reduce overgrazing. 


The MANR has an opportunity to establish a program to classify 
live animals according to their most efficient use and to develop 
standards for grades of slaughter and feeder livestock and carcasses 
reflecting consumer desires. These will allow the pricing system to 
discriminate between uses and qualities thereby tending to direct the 
allocation of production resources and production. 


Large investment in marketing facilities may be beyond the 
capability of private investors. Regulation of the industry to 
insure fair treatment to all segments, including consumers, should be 
MANR's responsibility. 


Critical problems covered in this marketing section are: (1) 
standards and grades for live animals, (2) standards and grades for 
carcasses, (3) feeder stock marketing system, (4) marketing education 
programs, (5) feed marketing system, (6) slaughter facilities, (7) 
cold storage, (8) retail meat distribution system, and (9) market 
information. 
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b. 


Cc. 


1. Standards and Grades for Live Animals 
Problem: 


There is no classification and grading system for live animals. 


Causes of problem: 


Production, selling, and buying of live animals have not, until 
recently, been oriented to market needs. Carcass value has 
received little consideration; in the absence of a feeding 
industry, almost all animals marketed were for slaughter, 
regardless of carcass quality or feeding potential. Recent 
development of a commercial livestock feeding industry has 
increased need for use classifications and quality grade 
standards for feeder and slaughter animals. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


Without uniform specifications to guide the pricing system, the 
direction of production and the distribution of products cannot 
be performed efficiently. Large feedlots being formed will 
find it difficult to compete with slaughter buyers in some 
seasons and will not be able to obtain a uniform supply of 
feeders. They will also be competing with low grade carcasses 
on the selling end with no price incentive for their higher 
quality carcasses. Ultimate consequences could be empty 
feedlots and lower production of carcass meat, especially of 
more desired quality. 


Recommended solution or attack: 


i. Establish a Livestock and Meat Standards Branch in the 
Meat Organization. 


ii. Send selected personnel to study the Meat Grading Program 

and the use of classes and grades for live animals and 
meat by the Livestock Market News of the U.S.D.A. Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 


iii. Develop classes and standards for live animals that will, 


as accurately as possible, reflect grades and grade standards 
for carcasses. These standards must be based on visible 
characteristics indicating desired carcass features. In 

the case of feeder animals, characteristics reflecting the 
animal's ability to develop in the feedlot must be defined. 


iv. Competent expatriate personnel qualified in meat and live 


animal grading will be needed in steps i and iii. U.S.D.A. 
experts are available. 
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Action underway or planned: 


Efforts are being made to buy live slaughter animals on the 
basis of quality; but, an effective program is improbable 
without official, uniform standards. Some discussions on 
Slaughter grade standards have occurred. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. Immediately select an interested, competent person to 
organize the Livestock and Meat Standards Section in the 
Meat Organization. He should select a nucleus of staff 
for a training program in U.S.D.A. 


ii. Within three months, arrange a training program with the 
U.S.D.A. Agricultural Marketing Service. 


iii. In the fourth and fifth months, complete travel and training 
and return to Iran to begin preparation of grade standards. 


iv. During the sixth, seventh, and eighth months, work with 
expatriate experts (FAO and U.S.D.A.) to develop grades 
and grade standards for slaughter and feeder livestock. 
Training program for official graders should begin. 


Ve From the eighth month to the end of the year, the training 
program would be started in Tehran. 


vi. At the one-year mark, the program should be reviewed and a 
schedule prepared for further expansion. This would 
include regular training programs for new official graders 
in addition to refresher and coordination courses for 
experienced graders. 


Possible alternative solution or attack: 
The only workable alternative would be the establishment of a 


similar group in the UNDP Center for Agricultural Marketing 
Development in MCRA. 
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e. 


2. Standards and Grades for Carcasses 
Problem: 


There is no official, workable set of standards and grades for 
sheep, goat, and cattle carcasses. 


Causes of problem: 


The traditional market system has not required the formality of 
grade standards to aid in procurement and pricing of slaughter 
inputs nor to provide guidance to the distribution of meat. 
Inflexible price controls on meat at retail and the current 
deficit supply situation are important factors contributing to 
the problem. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


Consumer desires are not met when no distinction is made for 
increased yield of saleable retail cuts or tenderness, flavor, 

and other quality and value factors. Market forces are there- 
fore unable to induce higher production of more desired qualities. 
Product flow is not smooth and accurate pricing is not possible. 


Recommended solution or attack: 
1 Establish a Livestock and Meat Standards Branch in the 
Meat Organization. 


ii. Send selected personnel to study the function, mechanism, 
and operation of the U.S.D.A. Agricultural Marketing 
Service meat grading program. 


iii. Develop standards for carcass grades that will, as nearly 


as possible, correspond with and reflect values seen by- 
meat industry experts and knowledgeable consumer repre- 
sentatives. Provisions should be included to allow for 
grade standard changes as experience and changing consumer 
habits dictate. 


iv. Expatriates will be required in steps i and iii. 


Action underway or planned: 


The Meat Organization is aware of the problem. Previously 
developed standards, though they are not being used, may 
provide a starting place for the development of workable 
standards. 
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Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. 


ii. 


141, 


1V. 


vi. 


Immediately select an interested, competent person to 
organize the Livestock and Meat Standards Section in the 
Meat Organization. He should select a nucleus of staff 
for a training program in U.S.D.A. 


Within three months, arrange a training program with the 
U.S.D.A. Agricultural Marketing Service. 


In the fourth and fifth months, complete travel and 
training and return to Iran to begin preparation of grade 
Standards. 


During the sixth, seventh, and eighth months, work with 
expatriate experts (FAO and U.S.D.A.) to develop grades 
and grade standards for carcasses of beef, mutton, and 
goats. Training program for official graders should 
begin. 


From the eighth month to the end of the year, the training 
program for the first official graders would be carried 
Out and a test grading program started in Tehran. 


At the one-year mark, the program should be reviewed and a 
schedule prepared for further expansion. This would 
include regular training programs for new official graders 
and refresher and coordination courses for experienced 
graders. 


Possible alternative solution or attack: 


The only workable alternative would be the establishment of a 
Similar group in the UNDP Center for Agricultural Marketing 
Development in MCRA. Even if this alternative is used, the 
dominant position of the Meat Organization in the marketing of 
domestic and imported mutton and goats will require its co- 
operation if the program is to succeed. 
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b. 


Cc. 


d. 


3. Feeder Stock Marketing System 


Problem: 


There is no effective, organized marketing program geared to 
the procurement and movement of feeder livestock for large 
commercial feedlots. 


Causes of problem: 


Production systems have included no large commercial livestock 
feeding operations and consequently no distinction between uses 
to be made of marketed livestock was needed. With demand for 
feeder animals almost non-existent, a system for moving feeders 
as a specific commodity was not necessary. Demand for meat 

from fed cattle and sheep was small and relatively inelastic. 
This demand situation has been drastically altered and continues 
to increase and become less inelastic aS consumers tastes and 
preferences change and as their ability to buy improves. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


i. Large, commercial feeding installations will not be able 
to operate efficiently or effectively. 


ii. Fed beef and mutton production will fluctuate significantly 


- by season. 


iii. Removal of young, thin animals with feeding potential from 


ranges will not be accomplished in the manner and to the 
degree needed to reduce grazing pressure, reduce migration 
or winter season weight losses, and increase supplies of 
high quality animal protein. 


Recommended solution or attack: 
i. Establish a use classification and quality standards 


grading system including standards for both slaughter and 
feeder livestock. 


ii. Sell live animals on a live weight basis. 


iii. | Through price for slaughter animals, discriminate to the 


fullest justifiable extent against animals that will 
produce a low-yielding carcass of poor eating quality. 


iv. Through price for feeder animals, encourage marketing of 


young, thin animals with feeding potential to feedlot 
buyers. . 
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vi. 


VI. 


Develop a transportation subsidy permitting feedlot 
Operators to move feeders from areas too distant for 
transport to be economically feasible. 


When costs of gain in feedlots will not permit feedlot 
operators to compete with slaughter buyers for young 
livestock with feeding potential, the price of feed inputs 
or the price of feeders will require subsidization. This 
may not be palatable or even feasible but it must be 
considered in light of other government policies. 


Establish markets along migratory routes to syphon off 
potential feeders. An immediate payment program will be 
required to induce their use. 


Action underway or planned: 


Fars Meat complex has attempted to use Forest Organization 

stations in the vicinity of Shiraz as assembly points to barter 
feed for sheep. The success is limited. Ziaran Meat Production 
Company and Magsal are buying a limited number of feeder cattle. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


We 


ii. 


iv. 


vi. 


vii. 


Immediately develop an immediate payment policy for MANR 
agro-industry buying. 


Immediately form the nucleus of a MANR regulatory agency 
to study market regulation agencies in the United States, 
Australia, and selected European countries with the 
objective of establishing an agency to regulate marketing. 


Immediately form time table to establish Livestock and 
Meat Standards Agency and to develop a classification and 
grading system for livestock and meat. 


The Animal Husbandry Organization should immediately 
prepare cost of production guidelines to use in determining 
approximate price levels or subsidy levels required to 
encourage feeding and induce marketing of feeder livestock. 


Immediately select market assembly points along migratory 
routes. 


At the one-year mark, begin installation of scale units 
for live weighing. Have plan developed for installation 
of live weighing units at all MANR live animal buying 
units. 


At the end of the year develop a training program for 
buyers (private and public sector) and affected government 
staff on grades for slaughter and feeder classes and 
grades. 
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Possible alternative solution or attack: 


Significant development in marketing must occur soon if the 
feedlot development is to succeed. Besides MANR, the only 
group in Iran with the expertise is in the UNDP Center for 
Agricultural Marketing Development in MCRA. 
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4. Marketing Education Programs 


a. Problem: 


The livestock marketing industry and village, tribal, and other 
livestock producers have almost no access to market information 
nor to educational programs related to marketing livestock and 
livestock products. 


b. Causes of problem: 


When MANR and MCRA were formed, the primary responsibility for 
market development and education went with the UNDP Center for 
Agricultural Marketing Development in MCRA. The MANR Extension 
Service apparently has no authority nor responsibility to 
conduct educational programs related to the marketing of 
livestock and livestock products. While other MANR bureaus may 
conduct marketing programs of a sort, they do not reach many of 
the producers or the market industry. 


ce Consequences of failure to solve: 


Development of an efficient, market-motivated livestock industry 
will be significantly delayed. Without effective educational 
programs for marketers and producers, needed shifts in production 
methods and kinds of animals produced will not occur. Delays 

in attaining these market motivated changes will result in 

excess feedlot capacity. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 
i. Establish a marketing section in the MANR Extension Bureau. 
ii. In cooperation with the U.S.D.A. Extension Service, send 
selected personnel to the United States to study the 
extension marketing programs conducted by the Federal and 
state staff for the livestock industry. ; 


ili. Develop an extension marketing program geared to the needs 
of the Iran livestock industry. 


iv. Use U.S.D.A. Extension Service marketing experts. 


e. Action underway or planned: 


There is no indication of any action on the level needed. 
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Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


Lx: 


rad 


iii. 


iv. 


vi. 


Immediately select a competent person, preferably with a 
degree in agricultural economics, to organize the MANR 
Extension marketing section. He will select personnel who 
will study U.S.D.A. marketing education programs. 


Within three months, arrange training program with the 
U.S.D.A. Extension Service. 


The U.S. training program should be carried out in the 
fourth and fifth months. 


In the sixth, seventh, and eighth months, work with 
U.S.D.A. Extension Service marketing experts in developing 
marketing programs for marketing industry and producers. 
Cooperation and coordination with the Livestock Standards 
Branch of the Meat Organization will be essential. 


At eight months, and prior to the placing of marketing 
experts in the Ostans, the programs should be tested by 
central office experts. 


At one year, the tested programs should be reviewed and 


expanded. Placing of marketing experts in the Ostans 
should begin. ; 
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b. 


9. Feed Marketing System 


Problem: 


The livestock feed and feed grain processing, storage, and 
transport system is inadequate for the rapidly developing 
livestock industry. The price structure and other intended 
incentives to increase production of forages, feed grains, and 
food grains are unnecessarily competitive and not fully effective. 


Causes of problem: 


Increased use of feed grains, forage, and other livestock feed’ 
ingredients in feeding domestic livestock has significantly 
generated demand for these commodities. With strong competition 
from food grains, fiber, sugarbeets, and other commodities for 
domestic production resources, large quantities must be imported, 
further adding to storage and distribution difficulties. The 
strong demand surge for meat and the import of live sheep for 
feeding and slaughter places an additional load on the already 
overworked system. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


hs Large commercial livestock, poultry, and dairy installations 
will not be able to operate efficiently and perhaps some 
will not be able to operate at all. 


its Inadequate supplementation of feed for breeding flocks 
during severe weather and other periods of stress can 
cause excessive death loss and other production losses. 


iii. Uncoordinated application of price and other incentives to 


increase production of various commodities can cause 
sudden shifts from one to another which could cause 
disruptions in livestock feeding programs. 


Recommended solution or attack: 


Bring at least two U.S. livestock feed and grain experts to 
Iran to work directly with Pasture Development Fund and those 
agencies in MCRA and the Ministry of Commerce which develop 
policy on food grain programs and the importation of feed and 
food commodities. This group would develop a coordinated 
program for price supports and ceilings for all feed and food 
grains and for all production subsidy programs. Transport, 
storage, and import programs would be coordinated. This group 
would also inventory feed and grain storage and feed processing 
capacity presently available or under construction. Current 
facilities for wheat, rice, and feed grains would be considered. 
A similar exercise would be performed for feed processing and 
distribution. 
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e. Action underway or planned: 


Although independent agencies are projecting needs and attempting 
to cope with rapidly expanding needs, coordinated efforts are 
negligible. 


f. Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 
ie Immediately establish a task force with authority to 


coordinate programs where possible and to recommend 
legislation where necessary. 


ii. Negotiate with U.S.D.A. for experts to be available as 
soon as task force is organized. 


: toa ie Within six months, complete survey and inventory and begin 
development of plan based on needs as indicated by projections. 


iv. At one year, complete plan and begin to implement. 

g. Possible alternative solution or attack: 
There is no alternative to a coordinated program. This could 
be attained by centering the authority and responsibility for 


livestock feed, feed grain, food grain, and related commodity 
programs in one Ministry. 
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b. 


6. Slaughter Facilities 


Problem 


Many livestock slaughter facilities are obsolete, do not meet 
Sanitary standards, and have little or no refrigerated cooler 
space for even minimal storage of meat. 


Cause of problem: 


Iran has traditionally consumed meat soon after slaughter. 
Adequate slaughter to meet relatively low demand has not required 
refrigerated storage to regulate flow and to provide uniform 
supplies. Large recent increases in consumer income have 
contributed to a dramatic surge in meat demand. Population 
shifts to large urban centers have made it impossible for the 
traditional system to meet increasing consumer desires for 

meat; the emerging market oriented system is severely strained. 
Antemortem and postmortem inspection varies in quality from 
excellent to none. 


Consequences of failure to resolve: 


Inefficient use of the available supply of slaughter animals 
will result in wasteful gluts followed by shortages. Animals 
slaughtered under unhygienic conditions can transmit disease or 
food poisoning to consumers. This danger is significantly 
increased when the stored life is extended even under ideal 
temperature and other storage conditions. 


Recommended solution or attack: 


i. Establish a meat inspection agency national in scope and 
not under control of municipalities. This agency would be 
responsible for antemortem and postmortem examination of 
animals prior to and during slaughter. It would also have 
authority to be responsible for inspection and approving 
the hygienic conditions of meat wholesaler, processor, and 
distribution facilities, including transport. 


ii. Develop a complex of modern slaughter plants in the areas 
of production to replace the present system of municipal 
abbatoirs. These should meet desired standards for hygienic 
conditions. The design and construction contracts should 
be under the supervision of the Meat Organization, if it 
is to be the operating agency. Slaughter plants now under 
construction or recently completed in several cities have 
been built under the supervision of another Ministry. 
These appear to be poorly designed. For future construction 
design, engineering consultants should be selected from 
countries with highly advanced livestock production and 
livestock marketing industries. 
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e. Action underway or planned: 


i. The Meat Organization is keenly aware of the problem. 


ii. Several new slaughter plants to serve cities are nearing 
Operation. While these are not as efficient or well 
designed as desired, they are significant improvements 
over the municipal plants they will replace. 


iii. A large capacity plant is under construction at. the Fars 
Meat complex near Shiraz. The Ziaran operation between 
Karadj and Qasvin is large, well-designed, and should be a 
very efficient plant. 


iv. The Meat Organization has plans for modern processing 
facilities at Esfahan and Tehran. 


T Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. Immediately arrange for slaughter plant design engineers 
in the United States to review present facilities and aid 
in the planning for future construction. 


Bh Immediately determine through a feasibility study the 
optimum location and desired scdle for future plant 
- construction. 


iii. Immediately develop the existing meat inspection program 
of the Veterinary Organization into a national program 
that is not subject to municipal governments and which 
Supervises the entire meat industry. 


iv. Send top administrators of the responsible agency to 
observe operations in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


v. Within six months, complete organization and begin training 
program. Use Iranian and U.S.D.A. staff as instructors. 


vi. At one year, complete training program and have test-run 
in operation. 


g. Possible alternative solutions or approaches: 


The only feasible alternative is for the Meat Organization to 
develop its own meat inspection program. 
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7. Cold Storage 


a. Problem: 


There is inadequate cold storage (frozen and chilled) for meat 
and other food products. 


b. Causes of problem: 


The rapidly expanding demand for meat and the seasonality of 
domestic production has made it impossible to supply fresh meat in 
the quantities and at the time needed by consumers. Cold storage 
completed in recent years has suddenly become inadequate as oil 
income has soared, consumer disposable income increased sharply, 
and government subsidies at the retail level have generated in- 
creases in meat consumption. Government efforts to provide sup- 
plies to meet this demand by importing larger quantities of frozen 
and chilled meat have strained capacity of available storage. 
Capacity of ocean-going refrigerated vessels is much larger than 
that of the cold store at Bandar Abbas; this creates unloading © 
problems at Khoramshahr and Bandar Shahpur. 


Ge Consequences of failure to solve: 


Inadequate cold storage will make it impossible for the Meat Organi- 
zation and the private sector to store sufficient supplies of meat 
to fill consumption needs during those periods when domestic 
Slaughter is low. Seasonal surplus production of mutton cannot be 
harvested and stored. The failure to slaughter during peak seasons 
places additional numbers to be fed on already inadequate feed 
supplies. Total meat supplies are reduced because of weight and 
death losses when animals are fed at or below maintenance levels. 

A shortage of cold store space in the port area slows unloading and 
increases transportation costs. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


i. Build new or expand facilities in areas where surplus supplies 
are available at certain times of the year (such as 
Mashhad). 


ii. Expand storage capacity either through rental or building 
additional space in the Bandar Shahpur, Abadan, and Khorramshahr 
areas. 


iii. Expand storage capacity in urban areas where present space in 
insufficient (such as Esfahan). 


iv. Move toward importation of boxed meats as rapidly as consumer 
attitudes change. 


v. Continue investigation of needs for additional cold store 
locations. 
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e. Action underway or planned: 


i. The Meat Organization has recommended and requested 
expansion of some existing facilities and the addition 
of new cold store locations. 


ii. Private sector facilities are, in some cases, under- 
utilized and the Meat Organization is, where feasible, 
negotiating for their use. 


ie suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. Expansion plans for Abadan, Mashhad, and Esfahan should 
be implemented as soon as possible. 


ii. Plans for tentative other expansion and new locations 
for cold stores should be made firm as soon as possible. 


iii. Bandar Shahpur should be considered for a modern container 
handling facility. 


g. Possible alternative solution or attack: 
It is possible to provide additional space in the private 
sector but with the prime responsibility for providing mutton 


falling on the Meat Organization. Adequate space must be 
available on a long-term basis. 
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8. Retail Meat Distribution System 


a. Problem: 


The retail meat distribution system is inefficient and un- 
Sanitary and increases cost of meat and meat products to 
consumers. 


b. Causes of problem: 


Most small shops are hold-overs from the past when the trans- 
port system was not suitable for meat distribution. The low 
volume handled does not justify investment in adequate refri- 
geration equipment for proper meat storage nor for providing an 
insect free, mechanically cooled area for preparing meat for 
sale. Most personnel are not trained in meat hygiene and are 

not able to maintain proper conditions. The exact legal require- 
ments for maintaining proper temperatures and other factors to 
insure wholesome meat in meat shops are difficult to determine 
because this segment is under the control of another Ministry. 
Little evidence of control is apparent and the Meat Organization 
does not have the authority to require even the most dirty to 
clean up. Small inefficient shops continue to compete, partially 
because of reduced costs which are possible because of inadequate 
equipment and poor hygienic standards. 


c. Consequences of failure to solve: 


i. The number of cases of food poisoning from meat in Iran 
is not available but the threat is significant. 


te Inadequate refrigerated storage at many retail shops 
makes it difficult to hold over excess supplies from one 
day to the next or over a weekend. This tends to 
waste products and provides an excellent opportunity for 
food contamination. 


iii. |The Meat Organization does not have the authority to 
control or regulate conditions in retail shops and the 
lax control by other agencies allows the wasteful and 
dangerous situation to continue. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


i. Encourage municipalities and affected federal agencies 
to develop and enforce stronger regulations regarding 
the hygienic standard for retail meat shops. 


ii. Continue development of central packaging operations 
where storage and other conditions can be effectively 
controlled and the wholesomeness and quality of the meat 
can be maintained. 
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Action underway-or planned: 


i. 


ii. 


iil. 


iv. 


The Meat Organization is striving to induce shops to 
improve conditions and obtain adequate refrigeration 
equipment to maintain temperatures at a level low enough 
to provide safe storage. 


The Zaffar packaging plant is providing quality products 


~ and is a training facility for other such installations. 


The Meat Organization is operating a small beef packaging 
plant. 


A larger, more sophisticated plant is in the contract 
stage. It is to be located in the northwest area near an 
expressway. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. 


ii. 


Immediately present this review of problems and the report 
by FAO consultant Dr. Morris Ingram to the municipality of 
Tehran and other cities to encourage development and 
enforcement of adequate hygienic standards and regulations 
for meat shops. 


Proceed with the development of centralized packaging 


‘centers as a means of achieving quality and hygienic 


control, improving utilization, and reducing waste. 


Possible alternative solution or attack: 


If the private sector shops and supermarkets do not provide 
facilities of acceptable standards, the Meat Organization 
should consider establishment of shops where wholesome meat and 
other protein foods will be available to consumers. 
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9. Market Information 
Problem: 


Live animal and carcass meat prices, market volume, slaughter 
data, and movement information are not reported regularly or 
accurately. 


Causes of problem: 


In the traditional market system, there was less need for 

market information. Standardization of product, which is essential, 
was not available. Market forces have resisted development of 

a dependable, accurate reporting system. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


Market motivated industry development will be limited, 
producers will be at a disadvantage, and additional production 
of livestock and meat will not be encouraged adequately. 


Recommended solution or attack: 


i. | MANR should begin to study the procedure for developing 

such a reporting system. This would include contacting 
the FAO Marketing Center to learn of their experiences and 
to determine why this project is not currently functioning 
as a price reporting agency. 


ii. Send MANR personnel to U.S.D.A. to observe and study the 
functioning and operation of Livestock Market News. 


iii. Develop a system to report at least major market areas. 


Action underway or planned: 


The FAO Marketing Center had developed the basic structure of a 
reporting system. Apparently no action is presently being 
taken by MANR. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


+ Immediately begin study of current situation and of the 
defunct FAO Marketing Center program. 


ii. As soon as above is complete, send selected members of the 
study group to U.S.D.A. for one to two months to study the 
Livestock Market News Branch of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 


iii. In six months, begin the organization and training to 


initiate reporting the Tehran market. 
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iv. In one year, expand to other important market areas such as 
Mashhad, Shiraz, Kermanshah, and others. 


v. At two years, review operation and plan further expansion. 
g. Possible alternative solution or attack: 


Reactivate the FAO Marketing Center project and eliminate the 
reason for its discontinuance. 
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E. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND EDUCATION 


The basic foundation of a modern agricultural economy is an 
effective system for agricultural research, extension, and education. 
Research is vital to the continuous flow of new methods and tech- 
nologies. Extension brings the benefits of this new information to a 
wide group of farmers and others involved in the agricultural sector. 
And effective education programs assure a continuing supply of 
trained manpower to manage agricultural development programs, conduct 
research, operate extension programs, manage farm cooperatives, and a 
myriad of other pursuits requiring specialized skills. 


Iran has not had either an efficient or an adequate research 
program. Recent enabling legislation has permitted development of a 
greatly improved and strengthened organization; full implementation 
should have the highest priority. 


Extension passes the needs of farmers on to the researchers who 
in turn pass their findings back to the extension workers to give to 
farmers. This process is not working well in Iran. Part of the 
reason is the general isolation of the extension work from research. 
Part of it is due to the fragmentation of the extension effort. And 
part of it is due to the inadequate preparation other extension 
workers receive before dealing with farmers. Since extension touches 
on all fields of agriculture, it is treated here as a total program 
in which: livestock extension is a part. If the whole extension 
program is strong and progressive, it follows that the livestock 
subsector will improve along with the rest of the agricultural 
sector. 


Trained manpower is urgently needed. The country has recognized 
this need and is striving to develop its educational institutions. 
However, unless this effort is greatly increased, Iran will fall far 
short of meeting the manpower needs of the Fifth Development Plan. 


This section focuses on ways to improve (1) research, (2) exten- 
sion, and (3) education. 
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1. Agricultural Research 


a. Problem: 


Agricultural research in Iran has not provided research in- 
formation in either the quality or quantity required to provide 
basic information needed for livestock producers to reach 
maximum efficiency, for the development of optimum range man- 
agement programs, or for the maximum production of livestock 
feed. 


b. Causes of problem: 


i. Too few scientists have been employed. 


ii. Numbers of trained scientists available for employment 
have been insufficient. 


iii. Scientists have not been adequately supported. 


iv. Low salary levels for scientists are a disincentive for 
trained people to make a career in research. As a result, 
turnover has been excessive. 


c. Consequences of failure to solve: 


Animal production, as well as other segments of agriculture, 
will continue at lower than attainable efficiency. Animal 
products will be in short supply and imports of large amounts 
of animal products will continue. Feed supplies will be 
substantially below needs. Programs to conserve and improve 
ranges will be significantly hindered by lack of knowledge. 


d. Suggested solution or attack: 


Recent passage of legislation established a new National 
Agricultural Research Organization for Iran. Currently, pre- 
liminary plans have been developed for implementation of 
expanded research programs in animal science, pasture and 
forage production, and range management, as well as other 
areas of agriculture. 


It is imperative that implementation of these plans have the 
personal support of the MANR Minister and they be given top 
priority for allocation of funds both in the Ministry and at 
higher levels of government. The plans provide for an 

increase of several fold in numbers of scientists in areas 
related to animal production within the next ten years. In 
addition to high priority for increasing numbers of scientists, 
it is vitally important that equal attention be given to: 
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i. Developing and financing a training program to develop 
the capabilities of the necessary scientists. 


ii. Providing salaries adequate to maintain staffs of well- 
qualified, creative scientists who will make research 
their only career. 


iii. Providing physical facilities, animals, equipment, supplies, 


and support personnel adequate to enable each scientist 
to be fully effective. 


iv. Providing a modern, streamlined administrative structure 
free of unnecessary paperwork to minimize the number of 
scientists in administrative positions and to keep indivi- 
dual scientists free of burdensome details of management. 


Action underway or planned: 


The new legislation for the research organization is a signi- 
ficant step forward. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


Step-by-step plans for full development of a productive research 
organization over a ten-year period, as currently being developed 
by the Ministry through a contract with the Development and 
Resources Corporation, should be followed. This program includes 
hiring expatriate scientists as an interim measure until 

Iranians can be trained in adequate numbers. 


| Possible alternative solution or attack: | 


Technology must either be developed in a country or adapted 
from research done elsewhere. Imported technology is highly 
useful and should be used to the fullest extent possible. For 
some phases of animal production, such as intensive poultry 
production, it may provide most of the information required for 
an efficient industry. For most phases of agriculture and 
animal production, it is necessary to carry out research under 
local production conditions using materials of the area. This 


‘ is particularly true of range management and forage production. 


Thus, there is no viable alternative to development of an 
effective program within the country for agricultural research. 
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2. Extension Activities 


a. Problem: 


Extension activities do not make the impact required to trans- 
form Iran's agriculture. 


b. Causes of problem: 


1. 


1. 


iii. 


iv. 


The Extension Service has insufficient personnel to carry 
out the task they are called upon to do. 


The extension training programs are inadequate, especially 
those parts dealing with the practical aspects of farming. 


There is a lack of coordination between the agricultural 
research, extension, and training programs in Iran. 


Extension efforts are divided between several agencies with 
little coordination between them. 


C. Consequences of failure to resolve: 


i. 


Ti, 


se ES 


iv. 


Agricultural production will fall behind in meeting the 
food needs of the nation. 


Duplication of extension effort will result in a waste of 
valuable manpower and other resources. 


Inadecuately trained extension workers cannot command the 
respect of farmers and therefore cannot assist them 
properly. 


The lack of coordination, especially between research and 
extension, will result in research activities that do not 
fit the needs of the country, or in research results unused 
because they are unavailable or not known by extension 
personnel and farmers. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


i 


ie 


Give one agency full responsibility for all agricultural 
extension in Iran. Elevaté extension to the deputy minister 


Tevel in MANR. 


Provide a coordinating mechanism that will require formal- 
ized discussions and flow of information between research 
and extension. This coordinating mechanism should also 
give extension an input into the educational and training - 
programs for extension personnel at all levels. 
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Action underway or planned: 


None known. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. A committee should be formed consisting of all agencies 
now engaged in extension activities. (Extension Service, 
MCRA, Soil Institute, Plant Protection Institute, Ministry 
of Energy (ME), etc.). This committee should provide an 
inventory of all extension activities along with the 
physical facilities and equipment available for training 
and demonstration purposes. It should draft a complete 
extension plan including manpower requirements and capital 
needs for a Single agency to serve the needs of Iranian 
agriculture. This should be completed within three months. 
This plan should be submitted to MANR, MCRA, and ME for 
review. This review should be completed within one month 
and returned to the committee for revision and final 
drafting. This should be completed in two months. 


ii. Legislation should be drafted incorporating the various 
extension activities into one organization. 


iii. The organization of MANR should be broadened to include 


a Deputy Minister for Extension. The Minister should 

. Simultaneously develop a coordinating mechanism between 
the Deputy Ministers for Research and Extension to assure 
that they are working toward common purposes. 


Possible alternative solution or attack: 


Extension activities can be placed under a deputy minister to be 
called the Deputy Minister for Extension and Research. All 
extension activities of the MANR would become part of the one 
extension organization (for example, Soil Institute, Plant 
Protection Institute, etc.). 


Extension activities now being provided by the MCRA to assist 
farm corporations and production cooperatives would continue 


. but the training of these personnel would be provided through 


the facilities of the Extension Service. The work of these 
Special extension agents would be assisted by Extension Service 
personnel in the Ostans in which the farm corporations and 
production cooperatives are located. 
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3. Education Program 


Problem: 


The supply of trained personnel falls far short of the needs 
required to adequately develop Iran's agriculture. 


b. Causes of problem: 


i. 


“oe 


iii. 


iv. 


Increased emphasis on improving agricultural production 
and marketing has created an acute shortage of trained 
personnel. 


Existing agricultural training schools are not geared to 
turn out sufficient numbers of trained personnel to meet 
the demand. Training institutes, such as the Farm 
Management Institute, have not been developed on a large 
enough scale to satisfy needs. 


Lack of coordination in training programs (MANR, MCRA, 
the Ministry of Education, and the Ministry of Science 
and Higher Education) has resulted in duplication of 
facilities and a waste of resources. 


The quality of the training programs has suffered from 
lack of qualified teachers and from curricula not oriented 
sufficiently toward practical application. 


ee Consequences of failure to resolve: 


i. 


as 


Iran will continue to fall behind in crop and livestock 
production. 


Large and increasing outlays of money for imported foods 
will result. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


i. 


ii. 


Tit. 


WV 


Create an overall coordinating agency for agricultural 
education and training. 


Reach a realistic consensus of the needs for trained 
agricultural manpower at all levels for the next 20 
years. (Use all recent consultant reports and MANR 
projections. ) 


Survey the facilities and manpower now available for 
training purposes. 


Initiate a crash building and training program to develop 
facilities and instructors required to fill projected 
needs. 
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Vv. Develop curricula for all levels of instruction: 
vocational agricultural schools, colleges of agriculture, 
and universities. 


vi. Maintain a roster of trained personnel. 


Action underway or planned: 


An Educational Task Force was recently created to study 
educational needs and a working party has been established 
to study manpower needs for rural development. The working 
committee proposed here would go well beyond the scope of 
this task force but should coordinate its activities with it. 


A consolidation of the vocational agricultural schools, now 
under the Ministry of Education, with the agricultural training 
program of the MANR is underway. However, this has been delayed 
because the Ministry of Education has not yet approved the 


curricula. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendation: 


i. Establish a working committee composed of representatives 
from MANR, MCRA, Ministry of Education, and Ministry of 
Science and Higher Education. This committee would form 
two sub-committees: (1) to establish the needs for 
trained manpower at all levels for the next 20 years, 
and (2) to conduct a survey of the existing facilities 
and manpower available for agricultural training (by 
categories, e.g., animal husbandry, crop production, 
etc. and by levels). Note: the manpower training pro- 
jection should have an overage factor to allow for loss 
to non-agricultural activities. 


ii. A program will be developed by the committee that will 


supply the projected needs for the next 20 years. This 
program will consist of land, building, and equipment needs 
and manpower needs. The manpower needs will be categor- 
ized by type specialties required. Steps i and ii should 
be completed in 120 days after the formation of the 
committee. 


cb ie The committee, with the assistance of consultants from 


Iran and elsewhere, will develop curricula designed to 
meet the future agricultural needs of the country. This 
step should begin prior to the completion of step ii, but 
will require time beyond the completion of step ii. This 
should be ready within six months after the committee is 
formed. 
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iv. The program should be presented to the involved ministries 
for review and approval. If legislation is required, it 
should be started at this point. Six to 12 months will 

be required from the time the committee submits its program 
until the plan can be initiated. 


Possible alternative solution or attack: 


It is assumed that the MANR, MCRA, and the Ministry of Science 
and Higher Education will develop this program and that each 
will be delegated their responsibilities for agricultural 
training. It is assumed, too, that the Ministry of Science and 
Higher Education wiil be responsible, as now, for all training 
at college and university level, but that both the MANR and 
MCRA will have an input into the development of curricula 
relating to agriculture. 


As an alternative, all responsibility for agricultural education 
at levels below colleges would be delegated to MANR. The MCRA 
would have an input into the development of schools and curricula 
relating to its needs for trained manpower. 
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F. COORDINATION 


Prime responsibility for agricultural development is divided 
between MANR and MCRA. Other ministries, such as the Ministry of 
Energy, also have some responsibilities affecting the agricultural 
sector. Any division of responsibilities inevitably means that a 
certain amount of duplication of effort occurs yet it appears that a 
Single ministry in charge of agriculture is unlikely. It is there- 
fore necessary to look for ways whereby many of the agricultural 
activities of the various ministries can be coordinated to minimize 
duplication of effort and waste of manpower and resources. 


There is a need for (1) better coordination between MANR and 
MCRA planning bureaus, (2) improved statistics, (3) evaluation of 
farming systems, and (4) improved coordination and cooperation among 
MANR bureaus. 
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Coordination Between MANR and MCRA Planning Bureaus 


a. Problem: 


There is apparently little coordination between the planning 
bureaus of MANR and MCRA which have primary responsibilities 
in agriculture. 


b. Causes of problem: 


The two ministries have separate and different but overlapping 
roles in the development of agriculture. Planning bureaus of 
each tend to ignore one another. 


aa Consequences of failure to solve: 


ey 


Ada 


iii. 


Agricultural programs will not complement one another. 


Duplication of planning will waste scarce manpower and 
money. 


The Plan and Budget Organization (PBO) will have difficulty 
using output of the planning bureaus in developing 

a comprehensive agriculture plan. PBO time and manpower 
limitations restrict effort by it to reconcile conflicts 
and to eliminate overlaps in the plans of the two agencies. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


os 


TE 


iit 


ive 


Establish a Center for Agricultural Planning in Iran (CAPI), 
to be responsible for all agricultural planning. 


Staff CAPI with top agricultural planning economists in 
the country, supplemented as appropriate by competent 
expatriates trained in planning, econometrics, etc. 
Initiate a training program to upgrade capabilities of 
existing personnel and provide needed trained technicians. 


Develop a mechanism whereby a proposed Agricultural Statis- 
tical Center of Iran (ASCI) and the proposed CAPI will 
coordinate their activities, especially with respect to the 
determination and satisfaction of data needs, timing 
requirements, etc. 


Establish a central library facility as a repository for 
ail in-house and consultant agricultural studies, reports, 
maps, and other materials needed for agricultural planning. 
A reproduction unit should supply microfilm or xerox copies 
of documents to those who need them. An important function 
of the library would be to translate into Farsi and English 
major studies made of Iran agriculture. 
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Action underway or planned: 


The two ministries recently set up a high level committee to 
better coordinate their activities. Specific achievements and 
outlook for coordination of their planning bureaus are not 
known. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


Development of such an integrated planning function presupposes 
and requires a high degree of coordination and cooperation 
between the two ministries and PBO. Although a coordinating 
committee has been established by the two ministries, it is not 
likely that the level of cooperation required to establish a 
single planning unit will take place without strong pressure. 
Advantages to be gained through greater coordination are so 
great that the Government should establish a committee to 
investigate ways to accomplish it. This could possibly be done 
through a coordinating committee attached to the Prime Minister's 
office. 


i. Establish a high level committee consisting of represen- 
tatives from MANR, MCRA, and PBO to develop a proposal for 
the organizational structure of CAPI. This should be done 
in three months and presented to the ministers for their 
review. 


ii. After ministerial review and approval, a proposal should 
be placed in legislative channels. Twelve months will 
likely be required to enact CAPI legislation. 


Possible alternative solution or attack: 


As a preliminary step to the actual establishment of CAPI, the 
present coordinating committee of the two ministries could 
require at least annual joint reviews by the planning bureaus of 
each ministry. PBO representatives would participate. This 
would acquaint all three planning bureaus with the plans of the 
ministries and also provide an opportunity to suggest modi- 
fications or redirections of plans already made. Some consensus 
about basic data could be reached at these reviews. 
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LepoLaclSciCcs 
a. Problem: 


Available statistics are inadequate, unreliable, and conflicting. 


b. Cause of problem: 


Several agencies (MANR, MCRA, and the Iran Statistical Center) 
gather statistics relating to agriculture. Each has require- 
ments for specialized data which it considers not to be available 
or not reliable when gathered by other agencies. There is 

little coordination or cooperation between statistical bureaus 

of these agencies. 


Cy Consequences of failure to solve: 


i. Duplication of effort results in a waste of scarce manpower 
and equipment and large, needless expenditures. 


fi. Basic information about agriculture, including livestock, 
will continue to be inadequate, unreliable, and conflicting. 


iii, Variances in statistics published by different agencies 
make it difficult or impossible to plan effectively. 
Planning bureaus, consultants, and others often develop 
varying sets of recommendations, depending on the data 
source used. 
d. Recommended solution or attack: 


i. Establish a single agency, ASCI, for collection and dis- 
semination of all agricultural information. 


ii. Staff ASCI with top Iranian agricultural statisticians, 
supplemented as necessary by competent expatriates. 


iii. Initiate a training plan to upgrade existing personnel and 
provide for future ASCI needs. 


iv. Develop cadre of specialized ASCI field personnel. 


v. Equip ASCI with modern data processing equipment adequate 
to rapidly handle incoming and outgoing data. 


vi. Coordinate ASCI activities with those of PBO and the 
proposed CAPI. 
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Action underway or planned: 


An FAQ/UNDP report strongly recommended that a high level body 
meet once a year to agree on the scope of work to be performed 
by each agency. A technical committee would meet more often to 
review progress. However, it is not known if this recommen- 
dation has been accepted. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. Appoint a coordinating committee of representatives from 
MANR, MCRA, Iran Statistical Center (ISC), PBO, Bank 
Markazi, Ministry of Energy, and others that gather and/or 
need agricultural data. This committee should develop an 
organizational plan, manpower and equipment requirements, 
and a tentative budget for ASCI within two months. 


ii, Have legal experts draft legislation to formally establish 


the new organization. This draft should not take more than 
two months after which it should be placed in the legis- 
lative process. 


iii. Establish the ASCI within one year after legislation is 


enacted. 
Possible alternative solution or attack: 


The three major agencies collecting agricultural data (MANR, 
MCRA, and ISC) should establish a coordinating committee of the 
heads of the statistical services to cooperate and coordinate to 
the maximum extent possible with a view towards improving 
quality of data collected and reducing costs in money and 
manpower. The committee should hold regular meetings, perhaps 
bi-monthly. The work of this committee should be reviewed every 
six months by deputy ministers from each organization. 
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b. 


3. kEvaiuation of Farming Systems 


Problem: 


Facts are not available on the relative effectiveness of many 


different approaches taken to improve Iran agriculture. 


Causes of problem: 


The basic problem is believed to be the lack of coordination 
between MANR and MCRA. A secondary cause is the critical 
nature of agricultural problems in the country making it nec- 
essary to try unproven methods. There has now been sufficient 
experience to justify a thorough analysis and comparison of the 
results of different approaches to serve as guides to further 
development. MANR is actively promoting the formation of large 
agri-business production units and in several cases is itself 
Operating such units under government ownership. It is also 
sponsoring area development authorities. MCRA is developing 


' farm corporations and production cooperatives. Traditional 


agriculture is continuing and many farms of intermediate size 
are being mechanized and modernized under private ownership. 


Consequences of failure to solve: 


Vast sums of money may be wasted and the lives of large numbers 
of people disrupted in development schemes which may be unwork- 
able or inefficient. Crop and livestock production may be 
reduced. 


Recommended solution or attack: 


Ministers of MANR and MCRA should jointly seek participation of 
a respected group such as the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank) in conducting a thorough 
Study of performance to date of each approach to increase 
agricultural production and to improve rural living standards. 


Factors to be studied will include, but not be limited to, (1) 
effectiveness of each type of organization in increasing agri- 
cultural outputs per unit of land as compared to each other 
(compare traditional farms with mechanized and modernized farms 
of intermediate size under private ownership); (2) relative 
costs of attaining increased outputs; (3) relative sociological 
impacts both favorable and unfavorable of each type of organ- 
ization. 


Action underway or planned: 


No critical evaluation efforts are known to be underway or 
planned. 
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Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendation: 


i. A contract should be developed and the group selected 
within six months to do the work. 


ii. |The study group should present interim reports after 6 and 
12 months of study with a final report 18 months after the 
Study begins. 


iii. |The Government should begin implementing the proposals 
immediately after submission of final report. 


Possible alternative solution or attack: 
The study could be made by personnel of the two ministries 
involved but impartiality would be very difficult to attain due 


to past involvements and commitments with specific programs. 
Thus, an outside group is preferable. 
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4. Coordinatisn and Cooperation Among MANR Bureaus 


a. Problem: 


There is lack of cooperation and coordination among MANR bureaus. 


b. Causes of problem: 


i. A sense of cooperation is not fully developed among 
bureaus. 


ii. Lack of regular circularization of bureau reports among 
bureaus and lack of a management training program gives 
rise to undue competition among bureaus. 


c. Consequences of failure to resolve: 


i. Progress in agricultural development is impeded because the 
bureaus do not have full access to all helpful information 
Or assistance. 


ii. The bureaus' failure to work together cooperatively de- 
prives MANR of the many advantages of coordination. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


i. Study interrelationships in MANR's administrative organi- 
zation to determine which bureaus need to act together 
formally or informally. . For example, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Statistics and the Bureau of 
Planning must have very close working relationships in 
order for each to carry out their responsibilities. 


ii. Once the interrelationships are determined, develop 
formalized mechanism to. assure cooperation throughout MANR. 


iii. Develop a series of management training courses in which 
the advantages of cooperation and coordination are stressed. 
(See section on Administration. ) 


iv. A mandatory circulation list of reports of the various 
bureaus should be developed, depending upon the relation- 
ships and needs of various bureaus. 


e. Action underway or planned: 


The present cooperation between bureaus jis on an ad hoc basis, 
depending upon the desires of the individual director-general. 
There appears to be no formalized mechanism whereby coordination 
between directors-general is assured. 
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Re Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


i. Contract with a management consultant to complete a 
three-month study of the problem of coordination between 
directors-general throughout MANR. 


ii. Once the study is completed, hold a meeting of the 
Minister, Deputy Ministers, and all directors-general 
to hear and discuss findings and recommendations. 


iii. Appoint several committees of directors-general, according 
to the coordination groupings, to develop plans based on 
the consultant's report. These plans should be presented 
to the Minister within one month. After review, the 
Minister should approve or send back to the committees 
for revision. 


iv. After approval, initiate these plans. Provide for periodic 
followup action to assure continuing coordination and 
cooperation. 


g.- Possible alternative solution or attack: 


i. Continued case by case coordination by deputy ministers and 
directors-general. They will decide, as now, which bureaus 

‘ should be consulted or which ones should receive progress 
reports. 


° 


ii. Educate the directors-general, by the example of the deputy 
ministers, about the need and benefits of voluntary 
cooperation. 
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G. ADMINISTRATION 


Successful administration depends upon the ability of an organ- 
ization and its key officers to work as a unit in attaining desired 
goals. Problems of administration and management are the most 
pervasive of all problems of the civilized world. Some organizations 
are more successful than others but all must invest continual efforts 
to maintain and improve managerial performance. This section reviews 
two efforts which will improve the long-range effectiveness of MANR: 
(1) improved administrative procedures and (2) use of consultants. 
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a. Problem: 


1. Administrative Procedures 


MANR administrative procedures can be made more effective in 
enhancing its ability to deal with agriculture problems. 


b. Causes of problem: 


Roots of the problem are many and varied. Emphasis should be 
directed to correction rather than fault-finding. 


Cc. Consequences of failure to solve: 


Ve Inefficient use of trained personnel. 


ii. Unnecessary delays in decision making. 


iii. Many poor or wrong decisions due to inability to concentrate 
available talent on important problems. 


iv. Low Ministry esprit de corps. 


v. Reduced effectiveness in dealing with problems. 


de Recommended solution or attack: 


i. The Ministry should retain a competent management con- 
sultant firm on a continuing basis to conduct management 
courses and maintain full time advisors: 


* 


Conduct a sequence of courses in management techniques 
and procedures for Ministry personnel. It should 
consist of a one-week basic course required of al] 
MANR supervisors; a two-week intermediate course for 
section heads, deputy directors-general (or higher), 
and for lower ranking personnel with the Minister's 
approval; and an advanced two-week course for all 
those of director-general rank or higher and for lower 
ranking personnel with approval of Minister. 


Maintain a team of at least three management experts 

in the Ministry full time as an arm of the Minister 

and with his active support and guidance to: (1) 
consult continuously on Ministry-wide administrative 
procedures and make recommendations for improvement: 

(2) review administrative procedures of organizations 
within the Ministry and recommend changes when required; 
(3) work directly with a maximum of three Ministry 
counterparts, named by the Minister, with the objective 
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of training them to take over work of the outside 
management consultant in not more than five years; and 
(4) conduct specialized training for specific groups 
as needs arise. 


Detail selected individuals already at director-general or 
deputy minister levels or equivalent, and persons con- 
sidered to have potential of advancing to these ranks, to 
attend management courses of up to a year either in Iran or 
abroad depending upon availability of suitable courses. 


Establish a standing committee or task force representing 
all levels occupied by professionally trained people in the 
Ministry. With eight to ten members appointed by the 
Minister for staggered terms, it would function under the 
chairmanship of a deputy minister with meetings at least 
monthly or more often as needed to: 


i Cooperate with the management consulting firm. 


e Make suggestions for increasing effectiveness of the 
management courses. 


bal Aid in accumulation of information required for in- 
depth evaluation of current procedures. 


in Consult, as requested, on suggested changes in adminis- 


trative management procedures considered for possible 
adoption. 


x Maintain continuous review of Ministry administrative 
management procedures and make recommendations to the 
Minister, when indicated, with the objectives of: (1) 
streamlining and simplifying procedures; (2) dele- 
gating authority and responsibility to the lowest 
possible effective level for each type of action; (3) 
relieving higher level administrators of unnecessary 
detail; (4) eliminating overlapping and duplicating 
functions; (5) developing adequate staff support; (6) 
making full use of all trained and qualified per- 
sonnel; and (7) reviewing salary scales and fringe 
benefits. 


Recommend legislative changes required, if any, to 
implement recommended procedural changes. 


Action underway or planned: 


Since enactment of the State Employment Law of 1966, the Government 
of Iran has been actively working to reform the public service 
and to develop training in public administration. The State 
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Organization for Administration and Employment Affairs has been 
formed and has been active in many fields, particularly that of 
position classification. Improvement of public administration 
is a prime goal of the Fifth Plan. The Ministry contracted with 
the Industrial Management Institute to review its administrative 
structure and to recommend changes. The report was presented to 
MANR in October 1972, but its recommendations have not been 
implemented. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


The recommended program can be fully operational within six 
months through immediate positive action. 


Possible alternative solution or attack: 
Carefully planned short-term consultantships could accomplish 


many of the needed objectives but less efficiently and effec- 
tively than the plan outlined. 
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2. Effective Use of Consultants 


a. Problem: 


How to effectively and efficiently use consultants in MANR. 


b. Causes of problem: 


ils 


li. 


MANR is not properly organized to achieve maximum benefits 
from consultants. 


Consultants are often not given the necessary overview nor 
information concerning the total complex of problems. 


Cy Consequences of failure to solve: 


i. 


sie 


iv. 


e 


Some MANR money spent on consulting groups will be wasted. 
Advice given may be faulty, erroneous, or incomplete. 


Without a centralized file of pertinent reports for con- 
sultants' use, they will be unaware of and/or will waste 
considerable time locating such reports. Failure to review 
previous reports will result in duplication of efforts. 


Without efficient administrative services, consultant time 
may not be effectively utilized. 


d. Recommended solution or attack: 


1. 


Le 


The Minister should establish a firm policy, and make it 
known to all professional ministry employees, directing 
full cooperation with any consultant or advisory group 
having a valid contract or other agreement to conduct 
studies or to make recommendations. It should be recog- 
nized that consultants can be useful only if they are 
familiar with Iran agriculture and with the scope and 
effectiveness of past and current Government programs 
related to agriculture. They must understand the per- 
tinent problems facing top administrators. They need to 
know current plans and potential options in order to 
advise effectively on best approaches. 


A small group of professionally trained agriculturists to 
be called the "Consultants' Coordinating Unit," or some 
Similar name, should be established as an arm of the 
Minister's office with the sole purpose of improving the 
effectiveness and efficiency of consultant use. The unit 
would: 
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* Assemble and maintain a current indexed file of all 
studies of Iran agriculture and related areas such as 
surface and ground water prepared by consultants and 
groups such as FAQ and World Bank. 


x Make all reports of previous studies and interim 
reports of ongoing studies freely available to all 
consulting groups and to all other concerned personnel 
of MANR and other ministries. 


* Assemble and maintain an indexed file of all planning 
documents related to agriculture and make these 
freely available. 


When necessary, arrange for competent translation 
services. Incorporate translations into appropriate 
files to forestall subsequent duplication of trans- 
lation. 


be Maintain complete file of current consulting con- 
tracts and other documents; make them freely avail- 
able to all groups. 


‘d Aid all consulting groups in acquiring statistical 
and other needed information. 


te For consulting groups with a general mission and 
responsible to the Minister, provide administrative 
services, counterparts, secretarial services, escorts 
for travel, and other services such as appointments 
with key people as necessary for an effective and 
efficient assignment. 


* For consulting groups working with specific units of 
the Ministry and responsible to individuals in these 
units, maintain liaison to insure adequate services 
and to make needed assistance available. 


Action underway or planned: 


Ministry officials discussed with team members in June 1974, 
the need for a committee to coordinate work of consultants; 
but, to our knowledge no action has taken place. 


Suggested steps and timing for carrying out recommendations: 


Establish the recommended Ministry Consultants' Coordinating 
Unit in two months and provide necessary support and admini- 
strative power to enable it to be fully functional in six 
months. 
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Possible alternative solution or attack: 


Services outlined could be provided by an existing MANR unit. 
However, if these services are not the first and most important 
responsibility of the group, they are gsc. to receive less 
than desirable effort. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE U.S. AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT TEAM 
Robert E. Daugherty -- Livestock and Feed Marketing 


For 15 years, Mr. Daugherty organized and conducted a livestock 

- marketing program in Oklahoma and surrounding States. In this work, 
sponsored by the Extension Service, and also as a private consultant, 
Mr. Daugherty helped public and private groups on economic feasibility 
studies to determine location and operation of large cattle feeding 
Operations. In 1971, Mr. Daugherty taught marketing methods in 

CENTO workshops in Pakistan and Turkey. This assignment also included 
discussions with Iran Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
officials. In 1972, he served as a World Bank consultant on a 

large, fully-integrated swine, beef, and dairy loan appraisal mission 
in the Republic of Macedonia, Yugoslavia. He has a B.S. degree 
(animal Science) and an M.S. degree (agricultural economics) from 
Oklahoma State University. 


Helmer C. Holje -- Land Use Planning 


Prior to joining the Team, Dr. Holje was Director of Montana 

. State University's Joint Water Resources Research Center, focusing 
On agriculture and land use, geology, biology, engineering, and 
other. factors. From 1967-1969, he was in Pakistan as Director of 
the Reclamation Division, Indus Basin Works of the Harza Engineering 
Company International. For the previous 17 years, he was engaged in 
teaching agricultural economics and in research involving a variety 
of land-use projects. He 7% the author of more than 30 research 
publications on land use. He has B.S. and M.S. degrees (land 
economics) for Montana State University and a Ph.D. degree (land 
economics) from the University of Wisconsin. 


Wesley Keller -- Forage and Feed Production 


From 1956 to his retirement in April 1973, Dr. Keller directed 
arid range improvement research for the U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research 
Service. Included in his range improvement work were efforts to. 
maximize efficiency of water use and increase success in range 
seeding. From 1936 to 1956, he was an ARS geneticist working on 
grass breeding for arid pastures and ranges, grass-legume mixtures 
for irrigated pastures, and improved management practices. Dr. 
Keller has published some 50 manuscripts. He has B.S. and M.S. 
degrees (agronomy, plant breeding) from Utah State University and a 
Ph.D. degree (genetics and plant pathology) from the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Charles K. Laurent -- Agricultural Planning and Team Leader 


Dr. Laurent has extensive experience with several U.S. universities 
and U.S.D.A. Since 1964, he has been involved in development planning 
and assisting agriculture ministries and other organizations in 
Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Nigeria, Tanzania, and El Salvador. Dr. 
Laurent headed a U.S. feed manufacturing company for seven years. 

He holds M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in agricultural economics from 
Cornell. 


Robert 0. Rogers -- Project Evaluation 


Mr. Rogers, director of the Program Planning and Evaluation 
staff of the Agricultural Research Service, monitors on-going programs 
as well as new proposals. He holds M.S. degrees from Washington 
State University and the University of Chicago and has studied at 
Harvard. He first worked for the U.S. Department of Interior in 
design and appraisal of land and water development projects. 


Everett J. Warwick -- Livestock Production 


Following graduate study, Dr. Warwick served on faculties at 
Washington State and Purdue Universities. He has been with the 
Agricultural Research Service since 1950, first as a beef cattle 
geneticist. For 12 years, he directed beef cattle research in 
genetics, physiology, nutrition, and management. He served four 
years as an assistant division director coordinating all meat animal 
research. Most recently, he has been a member of the National 
Program Staff. He is co-author of three textbooks on animal breeding 
and author or co-author of more than 75 professional papers. He 
received U.S.D.A.'s sustained outstanding performance rating in 
1969. He earned a B.S. degree at the University of Illinois and 
M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in genetics and animal husbandry at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Gordon L. Watts -- Grazing Land Management 


Mr. Watts has worked more than 30 years in range watershed 
management and other land management activities. He was deputy 
regional forester with the U.S. Forest Service, helping formulate 
and administer policies and programs relating to protection, management, 
rehabilitation, development, and utilization of resources in National 
' Forest Lands in Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho, and western Wyoming. 

He shared supervision of about 4,500 Forest Service employees. He 
has extensive experience in grazing land management, including 
grazing allotments in low rainfall areas, and has planned and 
coordinated watershed programs with livestock range management and 
improvement activities. He has developed legislative reports and 
proposals working closely with representatives of Congress and 
Federal agencies. Mr. Watts has a B.S. degree in Forestry from the 
University of Michigan. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1973 and 1974, a special livestock development team of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (U.S.D.A.) worked with the Iran Ministry 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources (MANR) in developing a system 
for improving that nation's livestock industry. 


Recommendations by that team were published in a March 1975 report 
entitled Livestock Development. That first volume highlighted in outline 
form the major problems confronting Iran's livestock industry as well] 

as recommendations for solution. 


This publication forms the second volume of that report and enlarges 
upon some of its discussion. Like the first volume, it focuses, in 
succession, on: 


A. Rangeland Management 

B. Forage and Feed Production 

C. Livestock Production 

D. Marketing 

E. Agricultural Research, Sage. and Education 
F. Coordination 

G. Administration 


This volume two discusses the problems and solutions outlined in volume 
One in much greater detail. The team has tried to include enough in 
the following discussion to more fully develop the reasoning behind the 
suggested solutions and to provide the reader with enough material to 
form his own judgment as to the merits of the proposals. 


A. RANGELAND MANAGEMENT (Vol. 1, p. 6 


Domestication of sheep and goats in Iran began some-8,000 years ago; . 
rangelands have been the principal source of food for these animals 
Since. In the intervening years, a succession of diseases, natural 
calamities, tribal raids, and wars kept both human and animal numbers 
in general balance with nature's rangelands. As recently as only 400 
years ago, most of Iran's mountain slopes and uplands were covered with 
grass, brush, or trees. 


But, as modern times approached and various population checks became 

less influential, the numbers of people and livestock have increased 
substantially. Some of the good rangeland was converted to cereal 
production. Such trends gradually added to the burden placed on rangelands 
and their condition deteriorated slowly but inexorably. 


Demand for both cereals and meat has mounted rapidly in the last several 
years and the deterioration rate of the rangelands has increased com- 
mensurately. To reverse rangeland damage and at the same time accelerate 
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production of livestock products, the U.S.D.A. team outlined five 
rangeland management problems and recommended solutions. The problems 
were (1) overgrazing, (2) classification and identification of grazing 
lands, (3) cultivation of marginal lands, (4) unauthorized fuel gathering, 
and (5) low productivity of rangelands. Following is a more detailed 
discussion of some of these problems. 


Overgrazing (Vol. 1, p. 7) 


Overgrazing is certainly the most critical problem in Iran's livestock 
development. Unless problems of overgrazing are corrected, grazing 
operations will be seriously disrupted. MANR faces a tremendous challenge 
to improve range conditions. This requires an imaginative, multifaceted, 
well coordinated, sustained effort on the part of all concerned. MANR 
leaders (including those in the Forest and Range Organization and the 
Range Management Bureau) are aware of the magnitude and complexity of 

this challenge. They are trying hard to increase the size, scope, 

and effectiveness of the range management program. 


The Range Management Bureau has a national program to: (1) protect 
soil and its cover; (2) help meet animal protein needs of the people ; 
(3) bring about a proper balance of grazing capacity and number of 
animals; and (4) provide for better utilization of natural resources. 
In the last five years, the Range Management Bureau staff has grown 
Significantly in numbers and competence, in their recognition of range- 
watershed opportunities and constraints, and in their initiation of 
programs. However, the job ahead far exceeds present capabilities. 


All range management activities are administered by the bureau's 
national headquarters in Tehran. This office reviews proposals for 
programs and projects submitted from the Ostans and suggests budget 
allocations for various approved proposals. 


Too Many Livestock 


Unless serious overstocking is stopped and a broad spectrum of other 
corrective actions are taken, the outlook is for a continued downward 
trend for range plants and soil. Unfortunately, basic data on range and 
livestock, vital in developing a program to stop overgrazing, have a 
number of deficiencies. The Range Management Bureau states that it is 
impossible to make authoritative statements describing Iran's situation 
in quantitative terms. Range livestock census figures are often unre- 
liable. Forage production estimates are incomplete. The national 
cadastral survey needed as a base for nation-wide range surveys is not 
finished. The total range area regularly grazed by livestock is subject 
to significant differences of interpretations. Definitions of key terms 
(such as range and sheep unit) vary. Continuing changes occur in 
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rangeland grazing and cultivation patterns due to erratic weather 
variations and because of competition among stockmen, farmers, and other 
land users. Other factors make it difficult to arrive at firm figures. 
Therefore, the area and distribution of rangelands and their forage 
types, the grazing use they receive, and their condition and trend can 
be described only in broad terms. 


In 1970, the Range Management Bureau developed the following estimates 
of rangeland condition and productivity, based on definitions in 
Iranian laws concerning forest and rangeland protection and utilization: 


Range condition Range productivity Range area . 
| (Kilograms per (Millions of 
hectare per year) hectares) 
Good to fair Over 450 19 
Fair to poor 150-450 Zo 
Poor to very poor 30-150 56 
Total rangelands producing at least 100 


30 kilograms per hectare per year 


In contrast, the estimated total rangeland area reported in 1974 
by FMC (in Interim Report 3, Volume I) is only about 71 million 
hectares. This difference may be less significant than it appears, 
however. Pabot's 1967 estimate of Iran's grazing lands was: 


Type of grazing area Millions of hectares 
Semi-deserts, extremely poor rangelands 40 
Depleted.pastures and wastelands 32 
Depleted forests, mostly shrubby range 14 
Fallow . 12 
Pastures, good and fair 8 

Total grazing area 106 


If the 40 million hectares of "semi-deserts, extremely poor rangelands" 
are deducted from this 106 million figure, the remainder is 66 million 
hectares. This is reasonably close to the FMC estimate of 71 million. 
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Heavy overgrazing occurring since 1970 has further damaged ranges. 

A conservative estimate is that today almost three fourths of Iran's 
rangelands are in poor to very poor condition. The Environmental 
Protection Department (and to a lesser extent the Range Management 
Bureau) has been able to close, at least temporarily, some range areas 
to livestock grazing. In a number of these areas, some recovery of 
plant vigor and soil conditions is evident. 


aero cs estimates vary considerably; no source is generally regarded 
reliable. 


The Range Management Bureau recently estimated that Iran's rangelands 

are supporting about 80 million sheep units. (See following table for 
conversion factors of each type animal to sheep units.) Payne estimated 
that, in 1974, the ruminant livestock in Iran totalled about 87.2 million 
sheep units: , 


Class of livestock Estimated Equivalent Total 
Ey ree total number eects sheep units 
per animal 
Camels 400,000 8.0 3,200,000 
Horses and mules 600,000 7.0 4,300,000 
Donkeys 2,100,000 4.0 8,400,000 
Cattle . 6,000,000 5.0 30,000,000 
Buffaloes 255,000 8.8 2,244,000 
Sheep 30,000,000 1.0 30,000,000 
Goats 13,000,000 0.7 9,100,000 
Total 52,355,000 87,244,000 


Payne assumed that all 42.3 million sheep units encompassing sheep, 
goats, and camels will be using the nation's rangelands. In addition, 

he assumed that "some considerable proportion" of the total numbers 

of horses, mules, donkeys, and cattle (representing an additional 42.6 
million sheep units) also graze on the range for some part of the year. 
From these figures, along with the basic assumption that the FMC estimate 
of a total current carrying capacity of 11.4 million sheep units on 

these rangelands is correct, Payne concluded that the range was carrying © 
at least four times as many sheep units as good range management would 
dictate, and possibly five or six times as many. In Annex I, an article 
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titled, "Deterioration of Grazing Land in Iran," develops considerable 
data to support an overstocking estimate of four to six times proper 
numbers. A Range Management Bureau estimate, made before the FMC report 
data became available, was that the grazing use of rangelands is about 
four times present capacity. Others in recent years have made estimates 
indicating stocking of two to twelve times the capacity. 


Until nation-wide range surveys and analyses are completed, it will not 
be possible to develop a standard estimate of overstocking. At any 
rate, at least a 50 percent nation-wide reduction in stocking is imme- 
diately essential. In many areas, grazing reductions even higher than 
the initial 50 percent will be necessary for range-watershed protection. 
Such reductions must be carried out as rapidly as possible and should be 
done in one step. Otherwise, the reduction could be taken in 10 percent 
increments annually. Reductions may be wholly or partly achieved, in 
some situations, through later and shorter seasons of use, rather than 
reduced livestock numbers. 


In some areas, range analyses may determine that range-watershed con- 
ditions and trends are good enough to warrant a restoration of part of 
the initial 50 percent initial reduction to the livestock operators. 
Care must be taken, in such cases, to assure that not even slight 
overstocking is permitted. 


Livestock operators facing major range grazing reductions may complain 
vociferously. But, unless such reductions are taken promptly and 
supported as long as they remain necessary, the long-run serious adverse 
effects will be needlessly more severe and prolonged. 


Many rangeland users attach undue importance to having large numbers 

of livestock, without regard to resulting range conditions and total 
animal weight production. This attitude can be changed through an 
intensive education program designed to show that total production 

of meat can be maintained with a smaller number of animals. Development 
of such an education program should be done within six months by a work 
group of representatives of the Range Management Bureau, the Meat 
Organization, and other concerned agencies, including at least one 
public information expert. The program should be completed within 

One year in all villages with tribal leaders. 


A major reduction program could include some form of compensation for 
livestock operators who are adversely affected. This might include 
annual cash payments for a reasonable period, for each sheep unit 
reduced. Another possibility would be tax relief to compensate for 
reduction. Range Management Bureau personnel should develop an approach 
for the various aspects of the range livestock reduction program, 
consulting with representatives of other concerned agencies. 
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Operators affected by reductions could be promised that any subsequent 
increased capacity developing in their permitted areas would be restored 
to them rather than to some other operators. 


Many grazing areas in poor condition are located in areas of steep 
slopes, thin or erosive soils, and/or low precipitation. Where such 
areas are identified, all livestock use thereon should be promptly 
terminated. Further livestock use should not again be permitted until 
it is certain that such use can be controlled in such a way that 
erosion does not increase. 


. All areas with average annual precipitation of less than 100 milli- 
meters should be closed to grazing and remain closed until use without 
damage can be assured. The Range Management Bureau will likely find 
other types of areas which warrant immediate closure. The severe 
reduction actions which are essential may seem too drastic. But only a 
few people will be adversely affected by such actions, and compensation, 
if appropriate, may be granted quickly for any losses. If needed 
actions are not taken, the ranges will suffer for generations to come. 


Range-Watershed Protection 


Early, continuing protection must be given to all deteriorating range- 
watershed lands. Range rehabilitation measures are valuable, although 
the places where they can be effectively applied are relatively limited. 
Range protection has broad applicability and it often is fully as 
effective as more costly rehabilitation projects. The first, possibly 
most difficult, step is to stop overgrazing on all rangelands, including 
lands adjacent to villages. 


Announcements will need to be accompanied by appropriate measures to 
assure that reductions occur. Revised grazing permits for reduced 
numbers must be provided to operators by the Range Management Bureau. 
Then Range Guards, in coordination with Range Management Bureau 
personnel in the Ostans, will need to be assigned the responsibility of 
seeing that permitted numbers and seasons are not exceeded. Where 
complete closure is specified, this also must be assured. 


According to the Range Management Bureau, nearly 3 million hectares of 
rangelands are covered by protection plans. However, the degree of 
protection which such areas are receiving is variable and often inadequate. 


Range Management Bureau and Range Guard manpower for enforcement is 
limited and/or not properly trained, and supported. Also, both the 
senior officials and the guards are reluctant to take needed enforcement 
action. This is particularly true when the Government's enforcer of 
range protection requirements is only one man in a potentially hostile 
community or is dealing with an influential person. Such employees 

need support at all Government levels. Training of Range Management 
Bureau personnel and Range Guards should be completed within three 
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months. An adequate penalty will need to be determined and applied. 
This might require some additional legislation, although existing range 
protection and utilization laws appear to be adequate. 


Stringent programs of range reductions and protection cannot be carried 

out unless the persons involved are first informed of the situation and 
plans. Therefore, an essential element will be adequate notification 
including (1) the need for protecting range-watershed areas, (2) the 
protection measures to be established, and (3) the enforcement actions 

to be taken. Extension Service employees could be assigned this noti- 
fication responsibility and trained to carry it out. On the other hand, 
Since the Range Management Bureau has the broadest responsibility for 

making reductions, it might be preferable to assign the overall notification 
job to this agency. 


Consideration should be given to hiring livestock operators whose 
livelihoods have been adversely affected by the range-livestock reduction 
program to do the protection and rehabilitation work. This would help 
Significantly to reduce the financial and other shocks of the reductions. 


Rangeland Rehabilitation 


Range rehabilitation and range improvement are two different activities. 
Range rehabilitation consists primarily of restoring a ground cover 

of plants adequate to hold soil in place and minimize erosion. 

Range improvement consists of additional measures designed to actually 
improve rangelands which are in satisfactory condition to increase 
their livestock carrying capacity. 


Many areas in Iran have been overgrazed and deteriorating so long and 
heavily that protection will result in very slow or no increase in 
ground cover. Rehabilitation measures should be considered on these 
lands in order to secure timely recovery of ground cover. 


Several years ago, the Range Management Bureau decided to initiate 

such corrective measures on rangelands as rapidly as feasible. Ostans 
were aSked to determine range areas needing rehabilitation or improvement 
and to propose appropriate projects. By the end of 1973, over 860,000 
hectares had been treated, in some degree, in 47 projects. 


Such bureau projects to date have included planting of shrubs and 
seeding of grasses and forbs. Contour furrowing and pitting were 
applied in some of these projects for improving the infiltration of 
precipitation and for reducing erosion. The bureau also initiated 

a number of water development projects (including installation of 31 
windmills and 343 stock water developments in various locations), 

nine seed multiplication stations, and eight emergency feeding stations. 


The progress made in range improvement and rehabilitation of limited 
areas by the Range Management Bureau has been reasonably good, considering 
the available personnel and funds. A broad program of range-watershed 
rehabilitation has been proposed recently to the Forest and Range 
Organization by the Watershed Management Bureau. Reportedly, this 
program would involve rehabilitation activities, over a 20-year period, 
on some 60 million hectares of watersheds and rangelands, including about 
12 million hectares of sand dune areas and about 48 million hectares 

of other range-watershed lands. The broad outline of this rehabilitation 
program has received at least tentative approval at a high level in the 
Iranian Government. 


It may be hard to justify expenditures for range protection and rehabili- 
tation from the economic standpoint of their grazing value alone. 
However, the economic losses which will result from serious floods, 
reservoir and streambed siltation, and dust-storms are tremendous. When 
these elements are included, the value of restoring adequate cover on 
range-watershed lands will be clear, whether the lands are subsequently 
grazed by livestock or not. 


Livestock Driveways 


When livestock operators begin trucking their livestock, they will be 
faced with paying costs of the trucks. Government assistance to these 
Operators will be essential at least for five to ten years. One form 
of help could be subsidies or incentive payments directly to the 
livestock operators to cover trucking costs. An alternative approach 
would be Government payments to the truck owners and drivers. A third 
but less desirable possibility would be for the Government to purchase 
trucks and hire the necessary drivers to operate them. 


Some of the truck hauling would tnvolve long trips. The Government's 
provision of feed and water along the road would be appropriate. 


_In lieu of such long truck-hauls, it may be desirable in some areas 
to arrange for other livestock, based closer to the summer ranges 
involved, to use the ranges without being trucked. In such cases, 
alternate arrangements would be needed for present range users. 


Classification and Identification of Grazing Lands 
(Vol. Le p. 11) 


His Imperial Majesty exercised needed leadership in calling for the 
initiation of a multi-faceted National Land Reform Program. Later 
related legislation and regulations have included the Land Reform Law 
(as amended), the Forest and Range Nationalization Law (as amended), and 
the Forest and Range Protection and Utilization Law (as amended). 


One key aspect of the National Land Reform Program is the classification 
and identification of the National Rangelands and village lands which 
are and will be used primarily for range livestock grazing. (In this 
report, we use the term National Rangelands to refer to the national 
rangelands or nationalized pastures as defined in article 1, sections 
7-9, and article 2, of the Forest and Range Production and Utilization 
Law.) However, the classification and identification of the National 
Rangelands and village lands is far from complete. Furthermore, this 
program has been progressing slowly. 


Failure to speedily complete the National Rangeland and village land 
classification and identification program will have some serious con- 
sequences. Until such areas are so classified and identified, actions 
under article 55 of the Forest and Range Protection and Utilization Law, 
to stop intentional trespass by farmers and others, cannot be properly 
Supported. Also, until the boundaries are clearly posted on-the-ground, 
considerable trespass likely will continue. The Forest Guards, provided 
for in article 22 of that Act, will lack a sound basis for protecting 

_ National Rangelands and village lands, until these men are able to 

tell where such areas are. 


During a recent seminar, the Forest and Range Organization took a critical 
look at the situation. The Sarjangaldars from all Ostans participated. 
Reportedly, a crash program was agreed upon to complete the mapping, 
classification, and written identification job within seven years. 


Lack of adequate base maps for the areas involved has been a key 
bottleneck. Plans approved at the seminar call for the prompt formation 
of about 20 three-man teams per Ostan, adequately trained and super- 
vised by qualified engineers, to complete this mapping job in the next 
seven years. Reportedly, classification and identification is to be 
finished for the area involved immediately after each map is completed. 
It is essential that adequate funding, recruitment, training, and other 
activities are provided to carry out all plans on schedule. 


Personnel carrying out this National Rangeland identification program 
are subject to strong pressures to delay identification in certain 
areas or to misclassify lands for the benefit of private persons. 
Therefore, it is essential that the crash program include the assurance 
of effective procedures, not only to enable employees to withstand such 
improper pressures but also to minimize delays resulting from such 
pressures. 


Reportedly, no provision for on-the-ground boundary posting was 
established at the seminar because of the expectation that boundary 
markers might be moved or destroyed. However, there is convincing 
evidence, in many other countries, that if such actions are made illegal 
and adequate penalties are consistently enforced, this problem need 

not be serious. Therefore, we recommend the adequate marking of National 


Rangeland and village land boundaries and providing reasonable assurance 
that such markings are not moved or destroyed. 


Close and sustained coordination among personnel of the Land Survey 
and Distribution Bureau, the Forest and Range Engineering Bureau, 
the Range Management Bureau, and the Watershed Management Bureau is 
essential in carrying out the crash program. It is suggested that a 
work group including representatives of all four agencies be set up 
to give continuing attention to this program. 


We also suggest that one of the deputies to the Deputy Minister for 
Forests and Ranges be designated to stimulate and guide the proposed 
work group and to follow up on its progress in developing and 
carrying out a crash program. 


Cultivation of Marginal Lands (Vol. 1, p. 13 


Iran needs to raise more cereals, particularly wheat and barley. 
Dryland cereal production on some lands where slope, soil, and climate 
are suitable for permanent agriculture may be desirable, even though 
this results in reduced carrying capacity for range livestock. But 
too often, dryland cereal production also has been carried out on 
marginal lands. 


Often, such lands produce only meager crops of cereals. Sometimes, 
complete failures of plantings occur. Some of this work has been 
done with tractors and steel plows resulting in more permanent damage 
than is caused by primitive oxen and wooden plows. Many plowed areas 
are on steep slopes or thin soils where permanent ground cover is 
essential to avoid serious watershed damage or they are in arid or 
semi-arid areas. Often, such marginal lands are soon found to be 
worthless for cereal production and are abandoned. This land, parti- 
cularly if it has been plowed deep with steel plows, may take decades 
or centuries to develop again a cover of native range plants. In any 
event, marginal lands generally are unproductive areas which are a 
significant source of erosion, floods, reservoir and streambed siltation, 
and dust storms. Even where cereal production is reasonably good, the 
damage to range-watershed values and the disruptions to livestock 
grazing make dryfarming an undesirable practice on such lands. 


Legislation Needed 


A solution to the problems caused by dryland cereal production on 
cultivated marginal lands is urgently needed. The first step in such 
a solution is the development and enactment of legislation which 
defines marginal lands and prohibits dryland cereal production on 
these lands which do not need specified minimum standards for slope, 
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soil depth and erosiveness, and climate. ‘This legislation could 
appropriately amend Article 42 of the Forests and Ranges Protection 

and Utilization Law. It is suggested that in this legislation, marginal 
lands be defined to prohibit dryland cereal cultivation on slopes 
exceeding 20 percent, on soils with depths less than two feet, on erosive 
soils, and on arid and semi-arid areas where average precipitation is less 
that 200 millimeters per year. (The numbers suggested are value judgments 
based on the team's observations in Iran and experiences elsewhere. 

If key personnel in the Watershed Management Bureau and Range Management 
Bureau can provide sound figures supported by Iranian experience, this 
would be desirable.) Penalties for willful violations of the law should 
be severe and enforced. 


Notifications 


In some cases, persons who are cultivating marginal lands may claim | 
ownership to them by virtue of their cultivation being initiated before 
land reforms were started. In such cases, aerial photographs taken 
before or shortly after the enactment of land reform laws might be 
useful in resolving disputes about when cultivation began. 


In some areas, dryland cereal production on marginal land may be 

the primary activity of a community. In such situations, prohibition 
of further cultivation of such land may result in serious employment 
and financial problems. In such areas, a provision for the Government 
to provide some alternate source of employment and income (such as in 
range watershed protection, rehabilitation, and improvement programs) 
may be appropriate to reduce the adverse side effects of the prohibition. 
It may be desirable to move some marginal farmers to other areas at 
Government expense. 

The work group responsible for policies and actions on marginal lands 
should develop plans for notifying villagers and farmers about the 
undesirability and illegality of marginal land cultivation. It also 
should establish detailed provisions for compensation or employment of 
previous cultivators. In addition, the work group should develop 
instructions relating to enforcement. 


Responsibility needs to be assigned to an appropriate Government 
agency to handle notification of the cultivators. The team recommends 
the Extension Service (sée Vol. 1, p. 14, item f. iv.) But since the 
Range Management Bureau and Watershed Management Bureau are vitally 
concerned with effectively stopping marginal land cultivation, the 
Ministry may find it preferable to assign the notification job to one 
(or both) of these agencies. The notifications themselves should be 
carried out promptly when the lands are identified. 
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Rehabilitation 


After the marginal lands are properly defined and identified, it also 

is essential that they be promptly rehabilitated. In some cases, site 
deterioration may be virtually irreversible. In many cases, however, 

a permanent ground cover suitable for watershed protection and eventually 
for livestock grazing may be developed. In some areas, such cover 

can be restored by seeding or planting of suitable range-watershed 
Species. In other areas, seeding and planting may be impractical. 


Specific data are not available to indicate the magnitude of the 
restoration program. However, from observations in many parts of 
Iran, it is estimated that several million hectares may be involved. 


A work group made up of appropriate qualified representatives of the 
Range Management Bureau and Watershed Management Bureau should be 
designated to plan the rehabilitation program. 


Low Productivity of Rangelands (Vol. 1, p. 18) 


Rangeland productivity in Iran is far short of the potential. The major 
cause is rangeland overuse. The current range management and improvement 
programs are wholly inadequate to improve utilization and maximize 
productivity of rangelands. 


"Transitory range management planning" is an excellent approach developed 
by the Range Management Bureau to initiate conversion from the previous 
system of range use without formal plans to a new grazing system based 

On advanced range management plans. Difficulties in such a shift 

include lack of adequately trained technicians, inadequate permittee 
understanding, enforcement difficulties, and social problems. 


The Bureau's transitory planning involves two basic stages: (1) grazing 
permit issuance; and (2) range management planning. 


Issuance of grazing permits is designed as a first step to establish 
tentative grazing capacities for various National Rangelands. Permitted 
numbers and seasons are determined by reconnaissance with minimum 
technical help. Such permits are a relatively simple way to begin 
gaining a degree of needed control of livestock use. About two thirds 
of the 100 million hectares of National Rangelands are covered by these 
permits. Initiation of the permit system reportedly is under way in 

all Ostans. 


It should be made clear to all permittees involved that the use of 
National Rangelands is a privilege rather than a right. Obviously, 
public rangelands have substantial forage values for livestock owners. 
It would appear reasonable for the Government to charge grazing fees 
for the use of such lands and forage. However, the overwhelmingly 
urgent need is to reduce range use to current carrying capacity. This 
will require much of the efforts of Range Management Bureau personnel 
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for the next five to ten years. After the range reduction program is 
operational and relatively trouble-free, it will be time to consider a 
grazing fee system. 


Livestock owners who lack adequate forage for their livestock during 
periods they are not permitted on the rangelands usually have great 
difficulty in adjusting their use in line with the carrying capacity. 
Therefore, it is highly desirable that anyone applying for a grazing 
permit be required to own or have long-term tenure for some reasonable 
minimum amount of base property (such as lands producing livestock 
forage). Livestock owners who hold permits previously issued without 
meeting such a requirement should be required to meet it within a 
reasonable period of time, or to transfer their permits to qualified 
livestock owners. 


The second stage in the bureau's transitory range management planning 

is the development of short-term range management plans. Before such 
plans can be developed, range surveys and analyses must be completed 

for the areas involved. This includes reasonably complete and accurate 
data on: livestock numbers; rangeland areas, types, locations, 
conditions, trends, capabilities, availability, and suitability; 
rangeland uses, existing and potential, by livestock, wildlife, and 
other users; and range carrying capacity. Such data are secured through 
range surveys. Presently available data for most specific areas are 
generally incomplete. 


An extensive nation-wide range survey was completed in 1973 and 1974 

for MANR by FMC consultants. The Ministry's prompt and sustained 

action in getting this study made is highly commendable. This survey 
was based on the use of Earth Resources Technology Satellite (ERTS) 
information, coupled with on-the-ground checks and measurements. The 
survey makes available considerable data on range vegetative composition, 
productivity, condition, and grazing capacity. Necessarily, due to 

the short time frame covered by the FMC contract, this information is 
largely extensive rather than detailed and precise. Generally, data are 
not available concerning specific individual areas. 


With the final FMC report now available, it is timely for the Ministry 
to examine the range survey data developed. This will help the Ministry 
to determine what data are applicable in making the necessary detailed 
on-the-ground range surveys and analyses throughout Iran for use in 
range management planning. It will also help the bureau and Ministry 
to determine whether additional significant range management values 

can be captured by securing ERTS data periodically. For example, the 
bureau is currently considering the use of ERTS photos in a stepped-up 
project of rangelands boundary identification and range condition 
classification. Some substantial added benefits would result from 

such types of continuing use of ERTS programs in range management. 
However, large-scale, low-elevation aerial photos will be essential for 
range management planning. 
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A very difficult job is the making of detailed on-the-ground range 
surveys as an essential forerunner to completion of range management 
plans. This job has been underway in commendable fashion in the Range 
Management Bureau for several years. But, because of Iran's great 

Size and complexity and the limited number of technicians available, 

the rate of progress on this program is far too slow to meet the nation’s 
needs. The current rate is about a half million hectares per year, 

which will require more than 100 years to complete with presently 
available personnel. To complete sound range management plans in five 
years, faster progress on range surveys and analyses is essential. 


Range management planning, to date, has largely been done by Range 
Management Bureau personnel working out of the Tehran central office. 
Tentatively, the bureau intends to shift this activity from Tehran to 
the Ostans. Thereafter, the national office will provide needed 
Supervision and expertise to the provinces. This decentralization 
appears to be highly desirable. It should increase productivity. 


Since 1969, Range Management Bureau specialists from Tehran reportedly 
have prepared thirteen of these range management plans, covering 
nearly 2 million hectares, based on national priorities. Obviously, 
this leaves about 98 million hectares of rangeland where this planning 
is not completed. 


We recommend that high priority be given to this job. Until completed, 
it is a bottleneck in the development and carrying out of sound programs 
for range management, rehabilitation, and improvement. 


Recently, the Ministry has recognized the urgent need for greater 
progress in range surveys, analyses, and management plans. Arrangements 
are being developed to contract some of this work with one or more 
private consultant firms on a pilot basis. Expatriates as well as 
Iranians may be used. This approach is to be expanded if the resulting 
data and plans are satisfactory. 


This innovative attempt has the potential for developing the needed 
. survey data and plans at a sharply increased rate. To succeed, it 

will require: (1) range management consultants who are well qualified, 
by education and experience, to do this technically complex job; 
(2) close coordination with responsible Range Management Bureau personnel 
who must supervise closely; (3) close coordination with the concerned 
livestock operators, to assure that their views are considered; and (4) 
establishment of deadlines. A more detailed team report concerning 
this approach has been furnished to the Deputy Minister for Forests 
and Ranges at his request. 


In scheduling the range surveys and analyses and the development of 
range management plans, it is essential that such work be completed 
first on areas in poor condition. This will facilitate improvement of 
such conditions. 
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Range management plans made to date are generally on the shelf rather 
than being initiated. A key reason is that the range users concerned 
did not participate in developing the plans, so they are not committed 
to following them., Past experience elsewhere indicates that, unless 
the desires and needs of the users are considered, the difficulty of 
carrying out the plans is greatly increased. Of course, it will not 
be possible to accept all desires of users. 


But these desires should be understood and accommodated as fully as 

is sound, to increase the users' acceptance of the plans. Often, too, 
the users may have some suggestions which will make the plans better 
and more practical. 


Initial range management plans will need to be updated and refined to 
link range use with related agricultural cropping. Such refined planning 
will need to be deferred (except perhaps on a pilot basis) until transi- 
tory planning is essentially finished. 


Until range management plans are developed, the benefits of planning 
will be limited, in varying degrees. Considering the generally poor 
condition of Iran's rangelands, it is important that these plans be 
developed and applied, nation-wide, as soon as possible. As quickly 

as the initial range management plans are completed for individual 
areas, the actions needed to carry them out should be promptly initiated 
and aggressively pursued. 


The Range Mangement Bureau has had some very good results in a number 
of previous range improvement projects. A great deal has been learned 
which will be helpful in conducting a larger-scale program. Already 
some specific planning is well along for very sizable range management 
and improvement (and other livestock development) activities in the 
Kermanshah and Fars areas. 


So far, little attention to various range pests has been feasible in 
the Range Management Bureau. Consequently, range rodents, insects, 
diseases, and poisonous or noxious plants are largely uncontrolled. 
Such controls would result in substantial range benefits. However, 
this work generally has lower priority than other range improvement 
activities, at least for the next few years. 


As range improvements are made, on individual users’ rangeland areas, 
Range Management Bureau personnel in the central office and the Ostans 
need to assure that these improved areas are properly used. To the 
extent feasible and appropriate, they primarily should be utilized, 

On a continuing basis, to reduce livestock pressures on deteriorating 
rangelands. ‘ 


A pilot project to test aerial application of fertilizer on rangelands 
is being developed in the Range Management Bureau. Through such trials, 
various programs and activities can be thoroughly tested. This avoids 
eventual misapplications and helps to assure that future attempts are 
productive. 
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Some may assert that an intensive range improvement program can result 
in a much greater carrying capacity much faster. Possibly this is 
correct. In any case, the plan should be to utilize all additional 
range capacity that can be developed without adverse effects. 


Over optimism based on initial results must be avoided. Often, improved 
areas initially look their best and are stocked accordingly. When 
production falls off, overgrazing results. Conservative initial 
stocking is essential. Sustained range capacity is vital to any 
permanent buildup of livestock numbers. 


The needs and values of rangelands for other purposes, including 
watershed, wildlife, recreation, and environment, must be kept in mind 

in all range management and improvement plans and programs. Such 

needs will sometimes necessitate substantial changes in range activities. 


Sound range management practices such as rotation grazing, rest-rotation 
grazing, and loose herding should be utilized. In many cases, good 
management of livestock on rangelands may be far more valuable than 

a range improvement project. 


Rangelands in Iran contain sizable forage resources. Over the centuries, 
the tribes have developed significant range management and livestock 
management skills. To attain maximum production of livestock in Iran, 
large areas of rangelands containing important forage resources need 

to be used by tribal livestock. Otherwise, such areas will not be 
properly used. Many opportunities, as well as some constraints, 

relate to desirable aspects of tribal livestock use. 


The Range Management Bureau seems to be generally staffed by hard-working, 
conscientious employees. The size of this work force, however, falls 

far short of meeting needs. The bureau has been commendably active in 
trying to broaden the experience and knowledge of deserving employees 

by providing training opportunities. With the support of the Forest 

and Range Organization, the bureau this year has initiated a very 
promising program called "Investment in Human Power" involving Government 
sponsored and financed additional college education in range management 
for at least one year in the United States for key bureau personnel. 

This program is designed to provide such an opportunity to about ten 
employees per year for five years (a total of about 50 key men). The 
first year's quota has been met. 


In addition, over 30 employees of the Range Management Bureau have 
participated in short-term training tours in various parts of the world. 
These tours have been designed to provide on-the-ground observation of 
other nations' approaches to dealing with range management problems. 
These are splendid steps in the right direction. But a much expanded 
program of recruitment and training is needed in the bureau. 
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One yardstick for measuring the size of the need for added 

professional and technical staff in the Range Management Bureau. is 

a comparison with comparable staffing in the United States. There, 

the Forest Service in 1973 had an estimated 500 to 550 range-trained 
employees in professional and technician-type assignments. The Forest 
Service administers about 42 million hectares of lands in grazing 
allotments (of which about 20 million hectares are classed as suitable 

. range). The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) with about 340 range-trained 
employees in 1972 administers some 68 million hectares in the conterminous 
48 states (of which about 60 million hectares are suitable range.) Thus 
the average Forest Service range conservationist has responsibility 

for about 84 thousand hectares in range allotments (about 40 thousand 
hectares suitable for grazing). The BLM range conservationist would, 

on the average, handle a total of about 200 thousand hectares (about 

175 thousand hectares suitable). Thus, the average range conservationist 
in these two agencies would have responsibility for about 130 thousand 
hectares of rangeland (or about 95 thousand suitable hectares). 


In Iran, there are about 158 range-trained employees in the Range 
Management Bureau who have graduated from either the Goran Forest and 
Range Technical School (now a two-year school) or from some university 
in Iran or elsewhere. With about 100 million hectares of rangelands 
to administer, each such employee has responsibility for about 630 
thousand hectares. If 71 million hectares are suitable, each employee 
is responsible for about 450 thousand suitable hectares. 


To be on a par with the United States (assuming all other factors are 
comparable), Iran would require a total of over 750 range-trained 
employees in the Range Management Bureau. This amounts to a five-fold 
increase. 


Furthermore, the need for an even larger increase in Iran may well 

be in order. U.S. agencies recognize a need for more range-trained 
personnel to fully handle the job in America. Their employees are 
generally university graduates so their backgrounds would be better 

than the average Iranian's. Also, the range management job ahead in 
Iran is tremendously complex. All things considered, it appears certain 
that, if the Ministry could instantly recruit, educate, and train 600 
range conservationist employees in the Range Management Bureau, they 
likely would still find more work of a high priority to be done than 
they could do. 


Such an increased Iranian work force is urgently needed. Until it 
becomes available, and this may require several years of aggressive 
effort, the use of well trained expatriates from various countries with 
range and livestock situations similar to Iran's provides a logical 
interim opportunity. Possibly these expatriates could fill two major 
roles: (1) giving counsel to Iranian counterparts and others who lack 
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experience but have responsibilities for such programs and (2) actually 
supervising certain project type activities, where Iranian supervisors 
are in short supply. 


A key point to keep in mind is that, for most expatriates, it will 
likely take at least six months and possibly a year to understand the 
Iranian situation well enough so they can be really effective. There- 
fore, assignments ordinarily should be for at least two years and 
preferably longer. 


A work group with representatives of the Range Management Bureau, the 
Watershed Management Bureau, and the Personnel Management Bureau should, 
within the next three months, develop a broad-gauge, long-range program 
for recruiting, educating, and training Iranians needed to do the 

range management job. This work group should also determine the needs 
for expatriates, and develop a program for their recruitment and utili- 
zation. Both programs should be promptly initiated and aggressively 
pursued. The recent agreement developed by the Iran/U.S. Joint Commission 
should greatly facilitate the recruitment of qualified expatriates to meet 
the needs identified. 


Someone may logically wonder whether it is worthwhile to go to all the 
effort of carrying on a large-scale range management and improvement 
program, when the resulting gains in carrying capacity for livestock may 
be relatively modest. According to FMC, it will be possible to increase 
the present capacity of 11.3 million sheep units to about 14.5 million 
Sheep units. This increase of about 3.2 million sheep units will 
require a sizable expenditure and effort over a 20-year period. 


Is it worth it? Both the present carrying capacity and the estimated 
future carrying capacity fall short of the number of livestock presently 
grazed on the rangelands of Iran. Yet, with range conditions and other 
limiting factors as they are here, it appears unrealistic to expect a 
markedly greater increase will be feasible at least within the next 20 
years unless a tremendously stepped-up range management and improvement 
program is promptly launched and aggressively pursued. However, in the 
light of Iran's growing need for red meat and other livestock products, 
it appears essential that every reasonable effort be made to increase 
carrying capacity for range livestock. 


B. FORAGE AND FEED PRODUCTION VO Ber p 2 


The preceding section emphasized the depleted condition of range- 
land. This section focuses attention on production of animal feed 
from cultivated land. Iran must rapidly expand production of forage 
and feed on cultivated land, in order to take pressure off the 
range. Problems center on (1) forage and feed supplies, (2) feed 
production on cultivated land, (3) irrigation resources, and (4) 
utilization of by-product feeds. Following is a more detailed dis- 
cussion of these problems which are outlined in Volume 1. 
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Forage and Feed Supplies (Vol. 1, p.22) 


If cropland is to rapidly increase its contribution to animal feed, 
five specific lines of action should promptly be taken. Each line 
of action can make a significant contribution, and all are necessary 
if maximum relief of rangelands is to be obtained. We recommend 
careful consideration of each, and propose that action be started on 
a significant scale without waiting for completion of detailed 
analysis and the preparation of major plans. 


Minimum Price 


The offer of a minimum price for forage and feed probably would do 
much to stimulate production. The uncertainties of market opportunities 
are frequently cited as a primary reason why farmers are hesitant 
about planting forage crops. A guaranteed minimum price high enough 
to make forage a cash crop competitive with alternatives available 

to the farmer would remove that uncertainty. Government buyers 

should purchase the forage in the field and transport it to some 
pre-determined place for storage. In times of need, when purchased 

by livestock owners, the Government should be prepared to deliver 
where needed. The agro-industry complex, with a very large development 
at Marv Dasht, has contracted with eight farm corporations near 

there for alfalfa hay at 6,750 rials per ton. On December 1, 1974, 
alfalfa in that area was selling at 10,000 rials per ton. This is 
good evidence that the Government would not lose money on a guaranteed. 
minimum price, because in times of shortage, when the Government 

would sell, the price is high. If the Government, in years of feed 
shortage, sold at only slightly above the guaranteed minimum price, 
this action would have a stabilizing influence on the price of 

forage. This program should add stability to the livestock industry. 
Other forage crops, such as maize and sorghum, should also come 

under a guaranteed minimum price. The guaranteed minimum price 

should not be subject to change on short notice, but should be 
adjustable to keep in balance with current prices generally. 


Incentives 


A second line of action would be an incentive program or requirement for 
livestock producers to produce or buy feed for his own stock, perhaps 
enough to supply each sheep unit of livestock owned. Such a requirement 
would have several advantages: (1) it would provide for every livestock 
owner a source of feed for proper (or better) nutrition of his animals 
to be used during periods of the shortest grazing supply, usually in the 
winter; (2) by contributing feed for his own animals, through his own 
effort, the livestock owner would become more aware of the nutritional 
requirements of his animals, and the relationships between nutrition, 
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growth, health, and profitability; (3) the requirement from any one 
livestock owner would not be great, but the total contribution to 
livestock feed requirements would be considerable, and equitably dis- 
tributed; (4) villagers, who know their neighbors' land and livestock 
numbers , would know whether each livestock owner was conforming to the 
program. The otherwise difficult job of enforcement would thus likely 
be largely handled by the villagers themselves, with a minimum of 
government involvement; (5) each village could, if it chose, pool its 
resources for more efficient operation by having a single large field of 
alfalfa, or other forage crop, and could conduct its winter feeding at a 
village feedlot. This would release quite a few men during the winter 
to work at other types of employment as available. 


Incentives for Irrigated Lands 


A program, again based either on incentives or regulations, to ensure 
that a specified percentage of all newly irrigated land will be planted 
to forage crops would: (1) increase the supply of forage in proportion 
to the rate at which new land was brought under irrigation; (2) assure 
livestock owners who may not be able to meet their feed requirements on 
their own land that there would be a source from which they could 
purchase it; and (3) the forage crops grown would add organic matter to 
the soil (soils of Iran are generally very. low in organic matter). If 
these forage crops were then made part of a crop rotation, they would 
eventually contribute toward higher yields of all crops. 


Land Trades 


In order that the tribes, who own no land, might participate in the 
program for producing forage, the Government should trade land to the 
tribes for sheep. The land the tribes might thus acquire could be a 
collective base for feed production. It could be fed at a tribal 
feedlot where the tribe winters. In order to displace no one, the land 
involved should be that brought into production by new irrigation 
projects. The nomads could hire both land and feedlot management, if 
they did not provide it from their membership. If the land was capable 
of producing 7 tons alfalfa hay per hectare, one hectare would provide 
0.2 tons for each of 35 sheep-units. If the average sheep traded weighed 
40 Kg. and was worth 65 rials per Kg., the land would take on a value up 
to 91 thousand rials per hectare, depending on values assigned to labor 
and other inputs. 


Seeds and Fertilizers 
The Government should provide seeds of adapted species of forage crops 
and fertilizer to farmers at discount prices. The MANR Impact Program 


is doing some of this, but by 1972 it had covered only 17 percent of 
the area sown to forage crops, and it is not dealing with all the forage 
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crops of importance to Iran. The Impact Program does not appear to be 
markedly influencing the trend of Iranian agriculture toward the 
production of more forage from cropland. This program needs to be 
substantially enlarged, and given the authority to be more influential 
in determining what crops are grown. This could be done by the program 
through its control over seed importation. ; 


Iran also needs an independent, thoroughly modern, and scientific 

seed certifying agency, with leadership that promotes, within Iran, the 
production of certified seed of every variety and species of crop 

plant important to Iranian agriculture. Plans for the establishment of 
such an agency should be vigorously pursued. 


Feed Production on Cultivated Cropland (Vol 1 i268 


Iranian farmers obtain low yields per hectare from cropland. Cereals, 
primarily wheat and barley, occupy nearly 80 percent of the land and 
yields have not increased appreciably in recent years. Until cereal 
yields can be increased, additional land on which to grow forage will 
have to come from new land brought into production by irrigation projects. 
This avenue is far too slow to meet the present need. The following 
statistics have been published by the Ministry: 


1960 1968 . 1970 197] 
(tons of grain per hectare) 


Wheat: irrigated 1.18 1.28 1.43 e230 








- non-irrigated 48 .64 woe 43 
Barley: irrigated het ho 1.59 1.39 1.24 
non-irrigated ALS ih ec. Gait 64 4) 

Mean yield, by years #83 1.03 1.01 .85 


These very low yields demonstrate that Iranian farmers are not efficient 
wheat and barley producers, even though they have been growing these 
crops for centuries. If farmers understood, and were able to follow well 
established and widely used practices, there is little reason to doubt 
that yields per hectare on irrigated land could be doubled and, on 
rainfed lands, significantly increased. Farmers would welcome the needed 
information, but it has not been given to them. The problem does not 
exist with cereals alone. To a greater or lesser degree it applies to 
all crops. Increased yields per hectare can be brought about by the 
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general use of improved varieties having higher productive potential 
and by the widespread application of other improved technology. Only 
when improved seeds are combined with other new inputs or practices 
are maximum benefits possible. This is true because the high yielding 
varieties owe their superiority to their ability to make greater 
response to specific practices than can old varieties. The Mexican 
wheats have restricted application in Iran because they are not very 
winter-hardy. But the locally bred variety "Omid" and the Russian 
variety "Bezostaya" are both excellent in the cold-winter parts of 
a Actually, these varieties have not come much into production 
in Iran. 


The Impact Program, charged with the introduction and spread of good 
seed had, by 1972, according to Abdullah, (1974) become involved in only 
8 percent of Iran's wheatland, and considerably less than 1 percent of 
the nation's seed wheat requirement was locally produced under its 
sponsorship. The Impact Program is young, and growing, and will 
eventually have an impact on the crop production of Iran. Its acti- 
vities should be accelerated. 


Education Programs 


The problem thus facing the MANR is to get. to all the farmers the 
information they need to enable them to increase sharply the yield 

of cereals per hectare. If the cereal needs of Iran can be met on 
fewer hectares, more land will become available on which to grow 
forage. As rapidly as it can be launched the MANR should undertake a 
massive farmer education program, concentrated on wheat and barley, but 
‘applicable to all crops. Ideally, this would involve putting into 

the field several thousand well-trained and experienced agricultural 
extension agents. These are not now available, and will require years 
to train; therefore, other means must be found. Fortunately there are 
other means, and they can be effective, if properly managed. 


The program that is proposed would be carried out by radio, supported 

by publications. It would use whatever field demonstrations the present 
extension service could manage. The primary advantage of the proposed 
method is that it can be launched at once, because Iran probably already 
has enough highly trained men who know the crop regions being planned 

to provide the needed information. These men would come from the 
ministries and universities throughout Iran. These men would be 

located in a strong central extension office in each region, and would 
prepare material for weekly broadcasts to every farmer in the region. | 
The contents of these broadcasts would then appear in print, either 

as separate publications or as articles in a farm journal issued 
frequently. 


Regardless of the form in which it appeared, the goal would be to send 


the information to every farm family. Iran is still struggling with 
problems of illiteracy, but literacy is increasing and it is likely 
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that most farm families by now have one member who can read. Al] 
information for this purpose must be prepared on the farmers' level, and 
geared to the tools he has. Regardless of the form of the published 
material, it should be attractive and generously illustrated. If 
publication was in a regional monthly farm journal, it could also 
contain other information of interest and value to farm families, such 
as advice on sanitation, health, homemaking, child care, clothing, 
notice of radio programs, government subsidies to agriculture, market 
quotations for agricultural products, etc. These additional programs 
would require other trained people. If such people could not be re- 
cruited at once, this is a goal toward which each region might work. As 
rapidly as trained agricultural extension agents could be produced, they 
should be located where they could give personal attention to farmers’ 
problems. 


To launch a program that will make an immediate impact on farmer practices 
and resulting yields, all farmers must be given instructions for every 
step of production. Every practice advocated must be that which will 

lead to maximum yields when performed correctly and at the right time. 

The following is only a suggested partial list of subjects. 


Seedbed preparation 

Fertilization 

Importance of clean seed 

Seeding 

Irrigation 

Weed, insect, and disease control 
Harvesting 

Sources of credit, and their proper use 
Importance and methods of crop rotation 
Importance and methods of clean fallow 
Proper methods of grain and seed storage 
How to market the crop, and when 
Erosion control 

Seasonal schedule of time use 


The educational process should explain to farmers why the new practices 
are being proposed, primarily in terms of expected higher yield, and what 
that will mean to Iran, and to themselves. 


Studies by Van Der Wal and Shamsai 1/ in Iran have shown that very high 
yields of forage crops are possible where there is a good water 

supply. They report the following yields from the Central Province, 
which have been converted to total digestible nutrients (TDN) for 
comparability: 


1/ See bibliography 
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Crop and conditions Tons TDN/ha 


Maize, mean of 6 varieties, fertilized . 12¢7 
Maize, mean of 23 large dairies, Tehran area 11.0 
Maize, mean of 4 areas, fertilized 10.9 
Sorghum x sudangrass, fertilized 10.5 
Fodder sorghum, best variety, fertilized 9.7 
Fodder beets, mean of 7 varieties, fertilized 9.0 
Maize, mean of 6 varieties, not fertilized 8.9 
Grain sorghum, 2 best varieties, fertilized 8.4 
Sainfoin, good for 2 years 8.0 
Sudangrass, fertilized 709 
Fodder beets, mean of 7 varieties, not fertilized hal 
Alfalfa, mean of 4 areas, best practices 1/ 7.0 
Pearl millet, in July and August, following grain 5.8 


Persian clover, Dec. to May, seeded in grain stubble 2/ 


l1/ The mean yield of alfalfa in the Central Province 
is 4.4 tons TDN/ha. 

2/__—~ Persian clover yielded 28 tons green weight/ha, 
estimated to be 4 tons TDN 


These data show that in the Central Province maize, sorghum x sudangrass, 
fodder sorghum, fodder beets, grain sorghum (though subject to severe 
bird damage), sainfoin, and sudangrass all yielded more TDN per hectare 
than alfalfa. It is reasonable to expect that in other parts of Iran 
having ample water and a comparable growing season, similar results 

would be obtained. Alfalfa is near the bottom of the list, but it 

should be noted that 7 tons TDN per hectare is a 100 percent increase 
over yields reported by the Ministry for 1970-71. Alfalfa, however, 

is a very valuable, high-quality feed and its cultivation in Iran should 
be greatly expanded. 


There is good evidence, as reported for Iran and worldwide that 
maize, if its water and fertilizer needs can be supplied, is capable 
- Of producing more tons of TDN per hectare than any other crop, with 
sorghum a close second. Sorghum is highly productive where water for 
irrigation is less plentiful than required for maize, or where its 
availability is subject to greater uncertainty. Only a half-hearted 
._ effort is being made to promote either maize or sorghum in Iran. 


FAO Production Yearbook statistics report that, in 1961, Iran grew 

maize and sorghum, respectively, on 16,000 and 10,000 hectares. By 

1972, the use of these crops had increased to 25,000 and 12,000 hectares, 
respectively. The percentage increase in maize during this period is 
about equal to that of wheat. Sorghum barely increased at all. The agri- 
culture of Iran would be in a much stronger position today had these 

. crops increased 10-fold, or even more, during the 12-year period. 
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The provision of whatever incentives are necessary now, to rapidly 
promote maize and sorghum, for both grain and silage, wherever there 
is sufficient water to grow them, are actions important to the survival 
of the range and village livestock industry in Iran. Crops such as 
soybeans should be expanded, but not with the aim of substituting 
vegetable for animal protein. 


Water is a critical issue in the national need for more forage. Farmers 
with a limited water supply, or with water restricted to late spring and 
early summer, probably should be encouraged to remain cereal growers. 
Those with a better water supply should be encouraged to shift to forage 
crops. Throughout Iran, the water supply will be increased as canal and 
headditch lining and other water-conserving practices are brought into 
widespread use. The use of fertilizers must be greatly increased on 
irrigated land. Fertilizers not only increase crop yields, they also 
increase the efficiency of water use. In the yields from the Central 
Province, reported above, six varieties of maize with fertilizer yielded 
3.8 tons TDN per hectare more than the same six varieties without 
fertilizer. It is believed that the additional water needed for the 
higher yield was not nearly proportional to the additional yield 
obtained. This illustrates the improved water use efficiency that can 
result from use of fertilizers. Yet, in 1971, the main crops-- 

wheat, barley, rice, cotton, and sugar beets--were given only 20 percent 
of the fertilizer they should have had for best results. Leguminous 
crops, when properly inoculated and nodulated, will generally respond 
most profitably to phosphorus fertilizer, while non-leguminous crops 
generally respond best to nitrogen. Water must not be too limiting a 
factor. 


Double cropping should be practiced wherever the climate and water 
supply will permit. Both Persian clover and pearl millet have been 
double cropped. These crops had the lowest water requirement per ton 
TDN produced. The Impact Program should encourage double cropping 

by providing seed and fertilizer at discount prices. The Fifth Plan 
calls for double cropping to be applied to 150,000 ha. 


Credit 


The need for more credit for small farmers has been recognized by His 
‘Imperial Majesty the Shah and still exists. Sources of credit for 
small farmers should include a counseling service to help educate the 
farmers on the proper uses of credit. 


Land Leveling 


Farming systems that permit the land to be leveled and farmed in 

- large fields should be promoted wherever the land is capable of being 
leveled. This will make possible the use of modern labor-saving 
equipment, and more efficient use of water. Modern water distribution 
systems should be developed as rapidly as possible. 
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A considerable part of the agricultural land of Iran is not capable 

of being leveled into large fields. To the very greatest extent 
possible, such land should be used for intensive crop production, 
Specializing in fruits, vegetables, or flowers, or in seed production 

of specialty crops. This will help farmers on small holdings to improve 
their level of living. Such farmers should be given every possible 
assistance in the educational program. 


Winter wheat production on rainfed land in Iran is a very marginal 
activity, with average yields scarcely above a half ton per hectare. 
Furthermore, wheat production has encroached upon rangeland, contributing 
substantially to the critical condition of rangelands, and affecting 
adversely both the range and village livestock industries. 


Research 


There is urgent need for research on the value of a clean fallow as 
compared to the abandoned fallow used widely in Iran. In the southwestern 
United States, in a climate approaching much of Iran, Leubs 1/ reported 
that a clean fallow conserved from 13.1 to 23.6 percent of the annual 
precipitation (347 mm) for the next year's crop. A comparable saving 


in Iran would more than justify the clean fallow. 


Irrigation Resources (Vol. 1, p. 26 


Extend Irrigation 


In Iran there is more potential agricultural land than there is water 
needed to make it productive. It follows that water is generally the 
first limiting factor in crop production. It is imperative then, that 
every effort be made to (1) develop to its fullest the irrigation water 
supply of the country, and (2) distribute and use the water supply 
with maximum efficiency. 


It is not within the scope of this report to explore for potential 

sources of water for irrigation, but only to point out that all water 

not otherwise used should be stored and used as needed in crop production. 
Iran's total irrigation water resource is claimed to be able to reach 
double the present irrigated area. If any part of the country has more 
water than needed, every effort should be made to transfer the extra 
water to areas where shortages exist. It is equally important that 
rainfall on cropland be conserved to the greatest extent possible by 

the use of water-conserving fallows or other means such as crops having 

a low water requirement. 


Canal Lining 


Engineers also claim that if the irrigation water presently available 
were efficiently utilized it would reach to one-third more land. 


T/ See Bibliography. 
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Bahrani |/ reported for the Shiraz Valley: 


"Thus, the results indicate an inefficient use of water 
during the process of conveyance and farm water application. 
If a good irrigation system with a reasonable efficiency 

is maintained, it is estimated that the total cultivated land 
areas of the valley could be increased by 50 percent." 


If water is to be used with maximum efficiency, it would be necessary 
to line all canals and headditches, or convey the water to the land 
in pipes to prevent seepage and waste of water to vegetation along 
the banks. Necessary work iS progressing, but needs to be pushed as 
rapidly as possible in every part of Iran. It presupposes that 
canals and headditches are properly located and correctly engineered. 


Fit Water to Crop Needs 


Maximum efficiency of use means also that the irrigator applies water 
where and when needed, but not to excess. Farmers have a tendency 

to over-irrigate, which is wasteful of water as well as harmful to the 
land. Much research will be needed to determine proper application of 
water because many factors affect it, such as the crop, the soil, the 
climate, the time of year, fertilizer use, salt content of the water, 
other crop needs, etc. As long as water remains the first limiting 
factor in crop production in Iran, research on how to use it with 
maximum efficiency must have a high priority. 


Water Table Problems 


Some of the best agricultural land in Iran (and throughout the world) 

has been ruined by improper water management on adjacent higher-lying 
land. There is such an example in the Karadj area, where over-irrigation 
and seepage from canals and headditches raised the water table on 
lower-lying lands and greatly reduced their agricultural value. Over- 
irrigation can also foster root rot and other diseases, and leaches 
nutrients from the soil. Every irrigation district in Iran should be 
surveyed by soils and irrigation experts and immediate steps taken to 
prevent over-irrigation, including legal action if necessary. 


Salt Problems 


Iran's irrigation waters vary greatly in salt content. An FAO study 
(1970) 1/ reports that the tributaries of the Hablehrud River (the only 
important river serving the Garmsar plain) contribute only 2 percent of 
the water, but 44 percent of the salt. As a result, the river enters 
the plain with a salt concentration.near the maximum: tolerated for 
irrigation. Every effort should be made to divert the water from the 
salty tributaries away from the irrigation water that supplies the 
Garmsar plain. 


17 See bibliography 
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If salt-laden streams are found in other areas, they should be given 
immediate attention. Full advantage should be taken of new information 
On the use of salty water for irrigation, and Iranian research should 
clarify its adaptation to Iranian crops and soils. Considerable 
research is in progress by the Soils Institute, but most of its findings 
have not yet been applied in Iranian agriculture. 


Research Needed 


Research in Israel by Evinari (1961) 1/ has uncovered an ancient 
agriculture which provided water for crop production in areas where 
annual precipitation was only 100 mm. Runoff water during rainstorms 
was Channeled to a restricted area of deep soil where crops were 
produced. Approximately 20 to 30 hectares of catchment were required to 
supply the water needed for one hectare of cropland. Small catchments 
yielded a higher percentage of the rainfall than larger catchments. 


Soils that swelled upon wetting, thus restricting infiltration, yielded 
more water, and this was an important consideration in the establishment 
of runoff farms. Recent research (Hillel, 1974) 1/ has shown that water 
yields of catchment areas can be increased by both mechanical and 
chemical treatment of the soil. Iran has many topographical situations 
suitable to the application of water harvesting. This is a problem that 
merits the attention of soil scientists. 


Some attention is being given in Iran to drip irrigation. It should 
be fully explored. 


Gravel mulches have been found to save a considerable portion of the 
water ordinarily lost from the soil by evaporation. The use of a gravel 
mulch in areas where gravel is present in the soil, and need only 

be brought to the surface, might prove effective in orchards, and with 
Some other crops, in reducing the irrigation water requirement. Recent 
attention to the problem of water for arid lands by a National Research 
Council committee (Peterson, and others, 1971) 1/ reported many potential 
methods for extending crop production into the drier parts of the earth. 


Utilization of By-product Feeds (Vol. 1, p. 28 


There is currently no overall national inventory of by-product production 
in Iran, and no firm policy regarding its use as feed versus export. 
Several examples have been reported of procedures which are not in the 
national interest in view of overall feed shortages in Iran. 


During the harvest season last year, over 50,000 tons of cane molasses 

were reportedly produced. All of it was reported to have been exported 
to Japan and the United States at a price of about 3900 rials per ton. 

Its feeding value varies with the type of ration in which it is fed and 
the type of livestock. However, when fed according to recommendations, 
cane molasses usually has a feeding value equal to 80 to 90 percent of 

maize grain. 


17 See bibliography. 
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At the time the exports were made, the quoted price for maize grain 
was about 9500 rials per ton, and that of barley about 8600 rials. 

The feeding value of the cane molasses was thus nearly twice the price 
at which it was exported. 


Beet molasses has approximately the same feeding value as cane molasses. 
Some beet molasses is said to be exported at low prices and some is 
even said to be disposed of by dumping. 


Dried beet pulp, if properly fed, is fully equal in feeding value to 
maize or barley grain. From at least some factories, it is said to 
have been exported last year at prices of 4700 to 6000 rials per ton-- 
far less than its value for feed as compared with grain of maize or 
barley. In at least some locations, a portion of the production 

is sold to farmers under a permit system for feed, under artificially 
controlled prices as low as 3000 rials per ton. This policy must be 
revised to reflect economic reality. 


These examples, which are stated as reported to us, may or may not be 
wholly accurate, but appear sufficient to indicate the need for in-depth 
Study and establishment of factual information. Development of policies 
to optimize use of the materials should be based on knowledge of the 
magnitude of the problem. 


C. LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION (Vol. 1, p.30 


We now will consider some features of livestock production that result 
in low productivity of flocks and herds, and alternative solutions of 
this situation. This large and basic problem was summarized in Volume I. 


Livestock Productivity (Vol. 1, p. 31 


The root cause of shortages of animal products in Iran is low produc- 
tivity of individual animals and individual herds and flocks. In the 
case of sheep, production of both meat and wool is very low, relative 
to total inventory. Offtake rate (annual slaughter expressed as a 
percent of the total national flock) was recently estimated at 22 
percent. Carcass production is estimated as 5.0 kg. per head in the 
national flock. Grease wool production averages only slightly over 
0.5 kg. per head in the national flock. Comparable figures for the 
United States, which is not considered to have a highly efficient sheep 
industry, in 1972 showed an offtake rate of 78 percent; 13.1 kg. of 
carcass produced per head in the national flock; and grease wool 
production of 3.8 kg. per head. Net effect of these differences is 
that the United States produced about 1.4 times as much meat and 3.9 
times as much wool. as Iran, from an inventory approximately half as 
large as Iran's. 


Iran's sheep produce about 14.5 kg. of milk per head in the national 
flock. This partially compensates for the low meat production. 
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Iranian goats are estimated to have an offtake rate of 26.3 percent 
and to produce 3.7 kg. of carcass, 18.2 kg. of milk, and 0.5 kg. of 
hair per animal in the national flock. Thus, productivity is similar 
to sheep. 


Evaluation of cattle productivity for meat and milk in Iran is complicated 
by their use for work. Offtake rate is only 14 percent, annual carcass 
production averages only 14 kg. and annual milk production only 188 kg. 
per animal in the national inventory. Comparable U.S. figures are 

33 percent, 87 kg., and 459 kg. 


Even if half the cattle in Iran are used exclusively for work (which is 
almost certainly far too high) Iranian production is very unfavorable. 


Approximately 3 percent of Iran's cattle are purebred exotic breeds 

or crossbreds. These have production levels markedly higher than Iran's 
national averages but as yet their numbers are too few to significantly 
influence the overall situation. 


Buffalo meat and milk production are about 10 percent of those for cattle. 
Observation suggests that productivity may be comparable to cattle. 


Consequences of Low Productivity 


Basic consequences of low productivity are well understood among technically 
trained animal scientists. However, even these people all too often 

fail to comprehend their impacts on the national economy. Policy makers 
often do not develop the sense of urgency the problem truly deserves. 


Every animal requires nutrients to maintain essential bodily functions. 
Nutrients must be consumed for maintenance, regardless of level of produc- 
tivity. If productivity is zero (i.e., the animal is neither gaining 

nor losing weight, doing no work, producing no milk and producing no 
young) 100 percent of the nutrients consumed are used for maintenance. 

As productivity increases, the percentage of consumed nutrients required 
for maintenance falls, but it always is substantial. 


Of more direct interest is the output of product per unit of feed 
consumed. In normal ranges of environment and production levels, the 
feed required per unit of product is nearly always inversely related 
to the level of production. 


These two concepts are illustrated in Annex II in which the total digestible 
nutrient (TDN) requirements per unit of product and the percentages 

of TDN consumed required for maintenance are compared for six hypothetical 
flocks of sheep producing at different levels and managed under different 
nutritional regimes. 
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Flock I has assumed production levels generally in line with current 
Iranian averages. Based on the most probable maintenance requirement 
(.06W 9.75) for Iranian sheep, it requires 75.2 kg. of TDN per kg. of 
carcass weight produced. Here, 84 percent of TDN consumed is required for 
maintenance. Flocks V and VI, producing at a relatively high but 

readily attainable level (approximately three times that of Flock 1), 
require only 34.6 kg. of TDN per kg. of carcass, or less than half 

as much as Flock I. Even so, 75 percent of TDN consumed still goes for 
maintenance. 


Flock VI would produce about as much meat as flock I with only one third 
as _many animals and with the consumption of only half as much feed. 


Similar relationships can be demonstrated for any class of livestock. 
For example, a 400 kg. cow producing 1000 kg. of 4 percent fat milk in 
a year requires 1.54 kg. of TDN per kg. of milk. A cow of the same 
weight producing 5000 kg. requires only .57 kg. of TDN per kg. of milk. 


Generally speaking, anything which reduces output of product per kg. 
of live weight reduces output per unit of feed consumed. 


Low productivity due to inadequate feed supplies, imbalanced rations, 

low genetic potential, death of young, and effects of parasites and 
diseases all have similar effects--they increase amounts of feed required 
per unit of product. 


The importance to Iran of the points made here cannot be overemphasized. 
Productivity is so low for sheep, goats, native cattle, and buffalos, 
that feed required per unit of production is at least twice as high as 
would be true with normal productivity. Put differently, half or more of 


the feed now eaten by these classes of livestock is being wasted. 


Potential impacts on Iran of increasing productivity of livestock 

now on inventory in the country can be dramatized by estimating 

total production of meat and milk if productivity were increased to 
levels now prevailing in the United States. (In making this comparison 
we must emphasize that U.S. production is far below that theoretically 
possible.) 


The comparisons in Table 1 show that annual per capita red meat production 
would be increased from about 10 to 40 kg. and milk from 67 to 115 kg. 


Assuming averages of 17 percent protein in red meat and 3.5 percent in 

milk, the increased production would increase daily per capita supplies 
of animal protein from about 11 grams to about 29 grams--approximately 

the levels recommended by FMC (2nd Interim Report, March, 1974) without 
any allowance for production by poultry. 
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Reasons for Low Productivity of Iranian Livestock 


Sub-optimal nutrition is the basic cause of low productivity. It can 

be the result of either too little total feed or deficiencies of specific 
nutrients for parts or all of the year. Often both occur in the same 
herds and flocks. 


Both are believed to be of major importance with sheep, goats, and native 


cattle in Iran. Sub-optimal nutrition is beyond all doubt the single 
most important cause of low livestock productivity in the country. 


Until this problem can be solved, improvement in other factors affecting 
productivity will have only minor effects on production efficiency. 


Potential solutions include: 


a. Keep livestock numbers feeding on range, pasture, and crop 
residues in a continuing numerical relation to nutrient 
supplies, so that adequate total feed supplies are always 
available for the numbers grazing. Culling unproductive 
animals is the best initial approach. 


b. Provide supplemental feeds as required to meet animal needs 
for both total feed and specific nutrients (such as protein 
at specific seasons). 


C. Keep specific classes of animals, such as slaughter lambs 
or dairy cows, in drylots and feed them on harvested feeds: 


d. Make full use of all available feedstuffs, including by- 
products. 


Sociological and economic problems of accomplishing item a, above, are 
fully recognized. Items b and c depend upon the availability in the 
country of the necessary feedstuffs and upon a distribution system 
adequate for getting the feedstuffs to the animals when needed. Item 

d depends upon proper organization to insure that by-products are not 
wasted, are not exported at prices less than their true feeding value, 
and are transported to areas of need. Accomplishment of all four is 
dependent upon price relationships of feedstuffs and livestock products 
which will provide economic incentives to producers to feed their 
livestock to meet nutritional requirements for most efficient production. 


Another major cause of inefficient .production is genetically inferior 


animals. This is discussed for each species since situations differ 
considerably. 
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Cattle: Native Iranian cattle are generally unsuited to either 
intensive dairy or intensive beef production. Milk production of 
native cows is low, even with good feeding and management. Growth 
rates are too low and the mature sizes are too small for efficient 
beef production. Growth slows and becomes uneconomic near maturity. 
Thus, genetic change is essential if Iran is to develop modern beef 
and dairy industries. 





Sheep and Goats: Native breeds and types developed over periods of 
‘many centuries under the harsh nutritional and environmental conditions 
of Iran are apparently well suited to survive and produce at low levels 
under such conditions, even though overall production per unit of feed 
consumed is low. 


However, relatively little is known as to whether other types would 
produce more efficiently under management regimes providing adequate 
nutrition and reduction of the more important environmental stresses. 


Three characteristics of most native breeds raise questions regarding 
their adaptability to improved situations. First, the twinning rate is 
low, seldom exceeding 30 percent even under good nutritional conditions. 
Second, most breeds have a large fat tail which, depending on the degree 
of fatness of the animals, may equal up to 15 percent or even more of 
total carcass weight. Fat of the tail varies in price with the season 
but usually sells for only about 40 to 50 percent as much per kg. as 

the remainder of the carcass. With continued trends toward demands for 
less fat in human diets, this price disparity may well become greater 
in the future. Thus, it is essential to determine whether lean meat 

of desirable flavor can be produced more efficiently by non-fat-tailed 
types. Third, many native breeds are small in size and carcasses 

become excessively fat if animals are fed and raised to heavier weights 
in efforts to increase meat supplies. 


A third cause of low productivity is the loss of weight due to stresses 
of migrations. 


Studies a number of years ago indicated that Iranian livestock lost 
weight during migrations equivalent to more than the total weight 

of all sheep and goats slaughtered annually in the country. There is 
no evidence that this situation has materially changed since then. 


In addition to weight losses, the stresses of migration are undoubtedly 
a factor in high death rates. 
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The high ranges, suitable for livestock only during the summer months, 
represent a source of feed which should be utilized in the overal] 
livestock industry of Iran. However, the problem of how to accomplish 
this without excess stress and losses of both weight and animals has 
not been completely solved. 


A fourth factor in inefficient production is deficiencies in management. 


Basically, good livestock management requires a series of decisions 
providing: (1) optimum nutrition; (2) optimum genetic types for 
particular climates, feed supplies, and market demands; (3) alleviation 
of environmental stresses; and (4) control of diseases and parasites. 


Overall, Iranian livestock producers fall far short of attaining optimum 
management procedures. Improvement will depend upon education and, 

in many cases, upon the development of better knowledge through research. 
However, many dairy and poultry producers now have excellent management 
programs, aS indicated by high levels of production and minimal death 
losses. 


A fifth major cause of inefficient production is high death rates and 
effects of il] health on animal growth and production. It is estimated 
that in Iran the lamb mortality rates average about 15 percent, 

that 10 percent of yearlings may die, and that annual mortality of older 
sheep may average 5 to 8 percent. Average annual death rates for cattle 
have been estimated to be as high as 8 percent, with losses of young 
calves averaging well above this figure. Regardless of the exact 
accuracy of these estimates, it is generally recognized that death losses 
are far too high for efficient production. 


I11 health not resulting in death as a factor reducing efficiency of 
production is less spectacular and not as easily quantified as deaths. 
However, it may be fully as important in reducing production efficiency. 
Few estimates of its extent are available. Causes of death and il] 
health are many, with interactions and multiplicative effects of several 
factors likely being important. Causes include: 


a. Starvation or semi-starvation 

b. Stresses of migration 

c. Stresses of climate 

d. Poor sanitation practices in and around animal quarters 

e. Diseases, particularly those such as pneumonia, influenza, 
and other respiratory types which flourish in undernourished 


animals under environmental stresses in unsanitary 
surroundings 
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Te Parasites 


It should be stressed that effects of the above have not been well 
quantified. Determinations of the effects and importance of the 
different factors should be made. This is especially important in 
the case of parasites. Most veterinarians and animal husbandrymen 
believe these are important but little hard data are known to exist. 


Diseases of the epidemic types, such as foot and mouth disease, 
rinderpest, and others have caused serious losses in Iran in past 
years but are apparently now reasonably well controlled by the 
Ministry's vaccination programs. 


Justification for an Immediate Action Program 


Ability to launch and complete a program, based on one or a combination 

of the alternatives presented in Volume I, is clearly within the capability 
of Iran provided this action has the highest priority and sufficient 
commitment at all levels of government. A nation which has demonstrated 
its ability to increase numbers of students in elementary and high schools 
14 times in less than 25 years, to develop facilities permitting increasing 
college and university enrollment nearly 20 times in the same period, to 
industrialize at an unprecedented rate, to successfully house and feed 

over 100,000 refugees from a neighboring nation on short notice, and to 
make rapid progress in many other areas, cannot afford to allow itself 

to be defeated in modernization of its livestock industry. 


It is unfortunate that each of the alternatives presented involves a 
reduction in livestock numbers. This may seem paradoxical in view of 
the increasing demands for animal products. However, excessive numbers 
result in each animal receiving less than the amount of feed required 
for full production. Thus, higher than normal percentages of the feed 
eaten are used for maintenance. There is every reason to believe 

(see Annex II) that much less total feed than now consumed would be 
required by smaller numbers of animals to produce as much meat as Iran 
now produces. 


One hypothesis is that feed from cropland could make up the deficits, 

and the present numbers of animals could be maintained. It is true that 
increased production of animal feeds, particularly forages, on cropland 
is a long time goal for increasing Iran's livestock production. However, 
‘jt would require half to two thirds of Iran's cropland in addition to 
range grazing to produce the feed needed to bring nutrition of present 
livestock numbers up to an adequate level. 


In Iran, cropland available to grow forage is that remaining after the 


need for cereals, primarily for human consumption, has been met. So 
long as the highest priority on cropland is for cereals, there is no 
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way, at current levels of production, to devote two-thirds, or even half 
the nation's cropland to the production of livestock feed. The only 
solution is to reduce numbers of livestock. To effect some reasonable 
degree of relief to the overburdened and deteriorating grazing lands, a 
reduction of 50 percent is proposed in two of the alternatives. The 
reduction of animal numbers under Alternative 1 will depend on indi- 
vidual total feed resources but may well average 50 percent or more. 
Reductions of this magnitude may at first appear radical, but when 
considered in relation to the critical condition of the grazing lands, 
they are reasonable and workable. In conjunction with measures dis- 
‘cussed in other parts of this report, they constitute a practical and 
very rapid solution. More orthodox measures, which might have been 
effective 20 years ago, may not now be fast enough to cope with the 
present critical situation. 


Alternative 1 provides a comprehensive program over and above reduction 
in numbers to accomplish other changes needed for maximizing productivity 
of livestock. 


Alternatives 2 and 3 emphasize reduction in numbers. However, they 
should be accompanied by supplementary programs to further other objectives. 


The recommendations under all three alternatives are fully compatible 
with and will stimulate amalgamation of livestock enterprises into units 
of optimum size for most economical production. Alternative 1 especially, 
but also Alternatives 2 and 3, will provide base populations of animals 
more suitable than now available in the country for whatever production 
systems eventually prove to be superior for Iran or for specific parts 

of the country. This will be true regardless of whether these are farm 
corporations, production cooperatives, agri-businesses, or independently- 
owned farms of family size. The cattle programs would be an excellent 
prelude to the development of cow centers at which milking cows of 
several villages are placed for efficient handling. 


Proposed Action--Alternative 1. The recommendation is to establish a 


new national unit or organization to work through Animal Production 
Field Men at the village and tribal levels with sheep, goat, cattle, and 
buffalo producers. If Agricultural Extension can be given a new and 
higher status with capability for handling the new program, it should 

be made a unit of Extension. If the Extension proposal is not activated 
promptly, the new organization to accomplish this job should be given 
independent status. 


High school graduates from rural backgrounds should be recruited for 
the program. Preference should be given graduates of agricultural 

high schools and to persons with some experience after finishing school 
or to persons with one or more years of college. 
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Salary levels, including payments during the training period, should 
be sufficient to attract capable people and should be flexible enough 
to hold the most successful and effective persons in the jobs. Con- 
Sideration should be given to integrating this effort with the 
present Development Corps program provided Corpsmen could be diverted 
from the standard training program and if they would make a binding 
commitment to continue work at a pre-determined salary for a minimum 
of two years following completion of the period of compulsory service. 


The program recommended is massive and when fully implemented could 
include as many as 10,000 Animal Production Field Men and 1,000 
veterinarians. 


A training center for Animal Production Field Men and supervisors is 
required. It should be in an area where livestock are important to 
permit training involving actual field work. 


Initially, the training center can be established on an interim basis in 
under-utilized facilities of an existing organization if they can be 
found. If not, instruction can be successfully undertaken in camps 

or in quickly constructed temporary buildings. The success of the United 
States in using such facilities to train thousands of young men in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in the 1930's serves as an example of the 
potential. 


Recruits should be given six month's intensive training in animal 
production and the evaluation of ranges and pastures. 


At completion of the training period, they should be ‘placed in villages 

or with tribal groups with broad authority to establish quotas for 
ownership of livestock and to issue permits in accord with the quotas. 
Quotas should be established on the basis of estimates of numbers which 
can be adequately nourished on available grazing lands, crop residues, 

and harvested feed. Arrangements will be made to acquire supplementa] 
feeds necessary for balanced rations for each class of livestock. Kinds 
of livestock enterprises to be followed will be important factors in 
determining quotas. Owners will be encouraged to cooperate in establishing 
feedlots for fattening both lambs and calves in areas where adequate 
amounts of feeds such as barley, maize, alfalfa hay, and maize silage can 
be produced and where price relationships are such that fattening can be 
profitable. This will reduce grazing pressures on ranges and pastures and 
thus permit higher quotas. 


The new organization will have to develop the necessary infrastructure, in 
cooperation with existing organizations such as the Pasture Development 
Fund and others, to acquire and distribute the required supplemental] 

feeds and to provide credit where needed. 
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A second major activity will be supervision of breeding programs through 
provision of approved sires (or semen of approved sires) and the 
enforcement of rules that only these sires be allowed to impregnate 
females. 


In the case of cattle, a determination will be made for each herd as 
to whether it will be up-graded to an exotic breed with high inherent 
growth rates and milk production or maintained as a native type. It 
is anticipated that only a few areas will retain native types, pri- 
marily where there are native types of better than average production 
characteristics worthy of preservation and improvement, such as the 
Sarabi, or where disease problems preclude use of exotic breeds. 


Exotic bulls required will be purchased from dairymen now fattening 

them for slaughter in Iran. In the case of sheep and goats, deter- 
minations of breeds to be used will be made. When native breeds are 
chosen in the case of either cattle or sheep and goats, males for 
breeding will be selected,*to the fullest extent possible, from herds 
and flocks in which systematic selection programs for improvement 

are being carried on. If sufficient numbers are not available from 

such herds and flocks, selections will be made from local groups thought 
to represent the best available of the breed or type. The system 
designed for their use should avoid inbreeding. 


Other activities will be centered on aiding producers in marketing and 
in management procedures especially as related to disease and parasite 
control. Full cooperation of the Meat Organization and the Veterinary 
Organization is required. 


More specifically, activities of the Animal Production Field Men, and 
the infrastructure supporting them, will be as follows: 


Te Establish quotas for breeding age females (one year of age and 
Older for sheep and goats, two years of age and older for cattle and 
buffalos) of each species for each owner in village or tribal herds or 
flocks and issue permits for ownership up to the quota level. Quotas 
are to be based on estimates of the numbers which can be adequately 
fed. As a general guide, numbers should be reduced approximately 50 
percent but with modifications which on-the-site observations indicate 
are realistic. Quotas should be reviewed periodically and changed as 
experience indicates desirable for specific areas. 


2. Supervise the initial culling of herds and flocks necessary to 
reduce numbers of breeding age females to the quota level. Cull the old, 
infertile, and unproductive animals. Generally, goat numbers should be 
reduced relative to sheep. 


3. Maintain a continual program of supervising the culling of herds 
and flocks. Young animals produced may be fattened and sold for slaughter 
or sold as feeders. 


4. Supervise the sale of culled animals and sale of young animals on 
a systematic basis to the Meat Organization or to feeders. 
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at Determine the kinds and amounts of protein, mineral, and vitamin 
supplements required to provide balanced rations for planned type of 
production for each herd and flock at the quota level. Acquire these 
feeds on the open market and resell to animal owners at cost, providing 
credit where necessary. Cancel permits for ownership of animals of 

any owner unwilling to purchase necessary supplemental feed and reallocate 
to other owners. | 


6; For cattle, determine for each herd whether it should be maintained 
as a native type or up-graded to exotic breeds with high inherent 
growth rates and milk production. 


he For cattle, enforce a program of castration or sale to feedlots 
for eventual slaughter of all bull calves eight months old or older not 
approved for breeding use. 


8. For cattle, provide approved bulls or semen for artificial insemi- 
nation of the breed selected for use in a specific area to a herd (or 
groups of herds as possible taking herd sizes and distances. into 
account) and breed cows on a fee basis calculated to cover costs over 

a period of years. 


9. For sheep and goats, on the basis of observation and available 
research data, determine for each flock the breed or crossbreeding 
program likely to be most profitable. 


10. For sheep and goats, enforce a program of segregation of males 
Older .than six months and sale for slaughter by a maximum of one year 
of all males not approved for breeding use. 


11. For sheep and goats, provide approved breeding males as required 
for impregnating the females of each flock on a fee basis. Alternatively, 
artificial insemination service can be provided. 


12. For migratory flocks, organize programs for transport by truck or 
the provision of supplementary feed enroute. 


13. Maintain close liaison with field representatives of the Veterinary 
Organization and establish sanitation and other disease and parasite 
control procedures to be followed by herd and flock owners. 


The Veterinary Organization should increase its staffing level in the 
areas covered by this program to at least one veterinarian for each 10 
Animal Production Field Men. The veterinarians would advise on sanitation 
and management procedures for disease and parasite control and carry on 
intensified vaccination programs and eradication programs for disease 

and parasites that constitute public health hazards such as tuberculosis, 
brucellosis, and cystosarcosis. 


14. A training program for Animal Production Field Men should be the 
first phase of the program and should be maintained on a continuing 
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basis. The program suggested should begin on a relatively small 

scale initially embracing perhaps 1,000 villages in a contiguous area 
in an Ostan considered to have the best potentials for livestock 
production. As experience is gained and as rapidly as Field Men 

can be trained, the program should be extended to other villages. With 
aggressive approaches it should be possible to cover the nation in 

six to eight years. 


To handle both cattle and sheep and goat programs, a Field Man for each 
four to eight villages would likely be needed with initial experience 
in this regard to guide future assignments. 


Implementation of Alternative | 


1. Determine if legislation is needed to carry out the plan. If so, 
draft legislation in one month and secure enactment in six months. 


2. While legislation is in progress, or immediately if legislation 

is not needed, develop staffing plan for new organization and plans for 
first training center for Animal Production Field Men. It is assumed 
that the first training center can function on an interim basis in 
currently under-utilized facilities or in temporary facilities of a camp 
or camplike nature. Begin recruitment of first group of 150 trainees. 
Trainees should be high school graduates from rural backgrounds. 


3. Within one month of enactment of legislation, or sooner if 
legislation is not needed, activate the new organization with at least 
12 instructors for first Animal Production Field Man Training Center. 
Enroll first group of 150 trainees. Recruit 10 B.S. level persons as 
potential supervisors and train them at the same time as the Animal 
Production Field Men. 


4, After a six-month training period, station first class of trainees 
in villages as Animal Production Field Men with a supervisor for each 
hoatos2o. 


5. Double the size of both the training and action programs each year 
until the nation is blanketed with Animal Production Field Men in six 
to eight years. Thereafter, train at levels necessary to maintain 
numbers. 


Proposed Action--Alternatives 2 and 3 


These alternatives call for reductions of 50 percent over a period of 
not more than five years in numbers of females of breeding age (one year 
of age and older for sheep and goats, two years of age and older for 
cattle and buffalo) in all herds and flocks which graze for all or part 
of the year on National Rangelands, village grazing lands, or other land 
not in private ownership. The reductions would be carried out by 
administrative action and would be partially self-policing. 
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Thus, numbers of new or additional personnel for administration would be 
much less than for Alternative 1. It is expected that present 

Extension Service and Extension and Development Corps personnel acting 
through village and tribal leaders would be the key people in the 
programs. 


The 50 percent reduction is arbitrary but is believed to be no larger 
than is required on a national basis. The programs should include 
provision for appeals by individual owners and adjustment of reductions 
in cases where feed supplies are clearly ample for more than 50 percent 
of original female numbers. Similarly, there should be provision for 
additional reductions after five years in cases where 50 percent of the 
Original number is still clearly too great to permit recovery of grazing 
land. Committees of village and tribal units should be appointed to 
work with Extension Service personnel in adjudicating appeals and 
imposing reductions in excess of 50 percent. 


Action under either of these alternatives should be accompanied by 
stepped-up Extension educational activities, and preferably by demon- 
stration flocks and herds, to show people that it is in their own 
interests to reduce numbers. Meat production by offspring of the 
remaining 50 percent of breeding females should be fully as great as at 
present due to high reproductive rates and more rapid gains by animals 
with better feed supplies. 


It may be helpful to give estimates of expected production and income 
under a program of reducing numbers of breeding females 10 percent per 
year over a five year period. 

In Annex II, hypothetical Flock I is producing at a level somewhat 
equivalent to current Iranian levels while Flock IV is producing at a 
level believed to be attainable in Iran by at least most breeds under 
programs of adequate nutrition, management, and disease and parasite 
control. The following tabulation gives vital statistics and expected 
production for flocks of 100 ewes one year old and older in each of the 
two flocks. 
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Producing at Producing at 
level of Flock I level of Flock IV 


No. ewes One year old 


and older 100 100 

No. animals, total Jan. 1 

inventory 132 107 

Avg. live wt. at slaughter (kg) 35 40 
Annual sales for slaughter: 

No. animals 39 71 

Total live wt. (kg) 1,379 2 4Gel 


Offtake rate: 
Per ewe one year old 
and older .39 ofA 


Per animal in Jan. 1] 
inventory . 30 . 66 


It is assumed that ewe numbers are reduced at the rate of 10 percent 
per year, that sale prices are 60 rials per kg., and that indemnity 
payments equal to one half the value of a slaughter lamb are paid for 
each ewe reduced in all prior years. 


Numbers marketed and income will then be as shown in the top portion of 
Table 2 if there is no improvement in either reproductive rate or 

weight at sale. Income of the flock owner would be more than maintained 

and grazing pressures would be greatly reduced on ranges, thus accomplishing 
one major objective of the reduction. Meat production would, of course, 

be greatly reduced and indemnity payments would have to be continued 
indefinitely to maintain income. 
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Table 2--Estimates of income from flock of 100 ewes under a program 
of 10 percent reduction in breeding ewes per year for five years. 1/ 


: Sales : : 
Total income 


: Regular : Reduction : ; 
Year: No. Rials : No. Rials : Indemnity : Rials 


1. Assuming no increase in reproductive rate or weight at slaughter: 


1 39) 88.725 10 - 22,750 -- 111,475 
2 Somme 94625 ga010)) y 225750 Ni, 375 113,750 
3 OS) thefl0s625..a10) 22,750 22,750 116,025 
4 Pie Ol. 42m 4410, 922,750 34,125 118,300 
5 Cop asOe eh: «miley OU 45,500 120,575 
6 20 45,500 -- o- 56,875 1025375 
7 20 45,500 -- -- 56,875 1024375 
2. Assuming increase over 5-year period to reproductive rate and 
weight at slaughter of Flock IV: 
1 Soe BG i204 BVO 9225750 -- 111,475 
cal Soe? 96629. <4 010 fy i235400 i375 114,400 
Z 36 86,580 10 24,050 23 ,400 134,030 
a 36 88,920 10 24,700 SOgu/5 149,695 
5 SO) BB 9/200 Orme 204300 49,400 163,475 
6 32 83,200 -- -- 63 375 146,575 
7 36 693,600 -- -- Sig /) 156,975 


1/7 Flock is assumed to be initially at production Tevel of 


Flock I (see Annex II). 


ag 


In the bottom portion of Table 2 the same type of calculation is 
shown based on the assumptions that reproductive and growth rates 
will increase gradually to levels of Flock IV over a period of five 
years beginning in the second year for weight and in the third year 
for reproduction. We believe these assumptions are reasonable and 
can be attained. 


If the increases in production are attained, income from production 
would exceed initial levels. Indemnity payments could be reduced or 
eliminated after six years without reducing income levels of the 
producer. 


Under both production level assumptions in Table 2, producers would 
increase income considerably in the early years as a result of sales 
of excess animals and indemnity payments. Following Alternative 3 
and forcing them to use all or part of the extra money for feed would 
increase the probability of attaining the higher production level. 

We emphasize that the size of indemnity payment shown here is purely 
hypothetical and should be established when the program is initiated 
at a level believed necessary for attaining desired goals, both 
physical and social. 


Alternative 3 would require more supervisory and administrative effort 
than Alternative 2 but the requirement of a harvested feed supply to 
Supplement grazing would go far to stabilize production per breeding 
female at high levels. 


Programs under these alternatives are not as inclusive as Alternative 1. 
Therefore, they should be accompanied by intensified educational programs 
and other programs such as artificial insemination and vaccination over 
and above those necessary for bringing animal numbers into line with 

feed supplies. 


Implementation of Alternatives 2 and 3 


If either Alternative 2 or Alternative 3 is selected as the basis for 
action, a small headquarters organization should be developed within 

one month. The first activity of this group, working through supple- 
mentary task forces as necessary, would be to determine the most rapid, 
yet feasible, schedule for buying breeding animals from herds and flocks, 
slaughtering them, and disposing of carcasses in an orderly manner. 

This must be done while carrying on normal slaughter operations and 
without interfering with the normal flow. Factors to be considered 
include: 


1. Capability of slaughter houses for handling additional 
animals. Additional shifts may be necessary. 
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2. Market outlets for additional meat and by-products. 

The Iranian market, frozen storage capacity, possibilities 
of exports, and effects on planned meat imports should all 
be considered. 

3. Capability of existing buying, transport, and marketing 
structure for live animals to acquire and transport 
additional animals to slaughter houses. Arrange for the 
Meat Organization to recruit and train additional buyers 
as needed and to arrange for additional transport. 


While these efforts are underway, plans should be developed in cooperation 
with the Extension Service to carry on a publicity campaign to inform 
livestock owners of the program. As soon as procedures can be considered 
firm, every available means of communication should be used to inform 
producers about: 


Schedule for reductions to meet the projected 50 percent. 
. Prices to be paid for animals culled. 

Procedures to be followed in selling excess animals. 
Action necessary to qualify for the incentive payments. 
This will differ depending upon whether Alternative 2 or 
Alternative 3 is chosen. 


Pwn— 


Within six months of establishment of the headquarters staff, buying 
programs should be initiated. The program should then cover the 
nation as rapidly as possible. 


A control program will have to be established through village and tribal 
head men to insure that numbers are as reported and that reductions are 
actually made. 


Highly desirable supplementary activities to be stepped up or inaugurated 
by appropriate existing agencies in connection with this program include: 


1. Develop a transport system to reduce migration stresses. 

2. Provide advisory services to livestock owners on nutrition, 
management, and breeding. 

3 Provide artificial insemination service. 

4, Make exotic bulls available to villagers on a low-cost basis. 

5. Expand veterinary services. 

6 

7 

8 


Encourage forage production through price fixing at incentive 
levels. 

. Increase availability of supplementary feeds, including 
use of subsidies where appropriate. 

. Make irrigated land available to tribesmen to encourage 
settlement and to permit them to grow their own supplemental 
feeds for migratory flocks. 

9. Encourage villages to establish cooperative feedlots and 
cow centers. 
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Relationship of Recommendations to Proposals Made by Others and to 
‘Current Programs 


Dr. M. L. Upchurch in his 1972 report to MANR on improving livestock 
production in Iran recommended that the Ministry.... "Establish a national 
Sheep and goat culling program." The recommendations here implement 

Dr. Upchurch's proposal and extend it to cattle and buffalo. Dr. Upchurch 
also recognized the need for healthy animals and for improvement in 
genetic capacity if production is to be efficient. The present recommen- 
dations, particularly Alternative 1, provide for both. 


Preston (1972) 1/ recommended immediate development of feedlots for both 
cattle and sheep as a short-term measure. By feeding to raise carcass 
weights to optimum levels, meat supplies for the nation would be 
increased. At the same time grazing pressures on ranges would be 
reduced. Feed grains should be imported as necessary. Internally, 
emphasis should be given to full use of by-product feeds, and to developing 
a program of maize growing to eventually produce needed feed stuffs. 

He presented calculations indicating that intensive sheep production 
systems could not be profitable at present fertility levels. For 
long-term solutions, he recommended a National Sheep and Cattle Genetic 
Improvement Plan to increase reproductive rate, improve growth rate and 
feed efficiency, and reduce the fat tail in sheep. In cattle, emphasis 
would be on improving efficiency. In these programs, he envisioned 

both crossbreeding with exotic breeds and the improvement of indigeneous 
breeds. A massive crossbreeding program to the Holstein and Brown Swiss 
‘breeds was suggested for cattle. 


All alternatives of the present recommendation are completely compatible 
with Preston's analysis of needs. They provide methods to accomplish 
most of his recommendations. 


McDowell (1972) 1/ concluded that the 1971-78 program of the Animal 
Husbandry Organization emphasizing expansion in the number of livestock 
substations, artificial insemination units, and government-owned herds 
to produce bulls for artificial insemination centers was unlikely to 
significantly stimulate production and would impose a serious. drain on 
limited manpower resources. He recommended higher priorities be given 
to the development of technology on feeding systems, herd management in 
relation to animal health problems, animal housing, and improved 
reproductive efficiency. He emphasized the need to improve training of 
animal scientists and veterinarians in the universities to better enable 
graduates to deal with practical field problems. Shortages of competent 
managerial talent was cited aS a major cause of low performance in many 
animal production enterprises. To meet research needs he recommended 
establishing animal science research as an independent unit reporting 
directly to the Under Secretary for Research and Special Projects. 


1/ See bibliography. 
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Several of McDowell's recommendations relate to other sections of this 
report. All alternatives of the present recommendation agree with his 
emphasis on the need for improvements in feeding, management, and animal 
health as prerequisites to improved production efficiency. 


A 1972 report by FAO experts (Anon. FAO, 1972) 1/ included the following 
Statement: "The fundamental factor preventing the increase of livestock 
production in the country, is the lack of sufficient feed for the 
animals. This is an end result of excessive numbers of low producing 
animals relying on no-cost range grazing with consequent destruction 

of range and lack of incentive either to market surplus and old animals 
or to intensify production." 


The present proposals are designed specifically to deal with this 
problem. Animal numbers would be reduced to those which available 
feed supplies will support at normal production levels. More animal 
products will be available for consumption and destruction of ranges 
and pastures can be controlled. 


Only a part of the plans of MANR and the Iranian Government (example, 
revised 5th Plan) have been available to this Team. Thus, it is 
impossible to determine the extent to which recommendations in this 
section of the report either duplicate or may be in conflict. 


A recent report by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (Anon. IBRD, 1974) stresses the fact that current plans 
of the Ministry concentrate heavily on the fattening, slaughtering, 
and marketing of sheep and goats, particularly through large-scale 
agri-business and meat complexes, as a means of increasing red meat 
production. The IBRD report pointed out that this approach was 
unlikely to add more than 30-40,000 tons to total meat supply. This 
report recommended intensive efforts to increase off-takes from breeding 
flocks to meet goals for meat production and to provide animals for 
fattening operations. Necessity for additional feed production was 
stressed. 


The same report strongly recommended a crossbreeding program with 
cattle aS a low-cost, more practical approach to increasing dairy 
production. 


Thus, the current recommendations, especially Alternative 1, are in 
full agreement with IBRD's assessment of needs. 


l/ See bibliography. 
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The plan announced in 1973, to import 200,000 exotic dairy cows over 

a five-year period, represents a different approach to animal improvement 
than the massive crossbreeding and grading-up program of Alternative ] 

of the present proposal. Both have the same objective. We believe the 
importation program should be continued but recognize that shortages 

of suitable animals in other countries, problems of transport, shortages 

of trained managerial personnel capable of handling purebred exotic 
Sieg he as other factors, may reduce numbers of imported animals 
elow the goal. Presumably, the fact that only a | the 

imported thus far reflects the problems ered cede BES aS Neve! bean 


So far aS we are aware, it was never intended that an importation program 
would fill all of Iran's needs for high-producing dairy cattle. 


The analysis in Annex III indicates that grading-up has several advantages 
over an importation program. Particularly at present price levels, it 

is unlikely that income will be sufficiently greater from herds based 

on imported cows to return acceptable rates on the additional capital 
required aS compared to that needed for starting dairies with F1 cows 

if they were readily available in village herds. The current recommendation 
(all alternatives, but especially Alternative 1) provides a mechanism 

to produce F, heifers in large numbers. The additional beef production 
potential of the F,; bull calves produced concurrently would also be of 
great value to the nation. 


Thus, there appears to be a real need for the massive crossbreeding and 
up-grading program recommended for cattle. 


D. MARKETING (Vol. 1, p. 36 


The primary function of the livestock, meat, and feed marketing 
system of Iran should be to supply to the consumer the desired pro- 
ducts at the time, place, and in the amounts which consumers want 
and are able to buy. To accomplish this requires that the pricing 
system transmit, concisely and accurately, consumer desires through 
the system from retail markets to production units. 


The key to successful adjustments by producers is the rapid and 
accurate formulation of product prices at different levels of the 
marketing system. Rapid and accurate price formulation requires 
homogeneity of products, uniformity of terminology, and objective 
methods of product appraisal throughout the system. 


Classification and Grading Standards (Vol. 1, pp. 37, 39) 


Critical to these improvements is the use of a functional classi- 
fication (use) and grading (quality) system based on standards 
accurately reflecting consumer desires. 
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Establishment of a Livestock and Meat Standards Branch in the Iran 
Meat Organization (1.M.0.) is the logical first step to fill this 
critical void. As the only official agency and as the major commercial 
‘force in the Iranian meat industry, I.M.0. is the logical location 

for this branch. To accomplish this and to prevent conflict of 
interests between the commercial section of I.M.0. and the grading 

and other service and regulatory branches, the scope, authority, and 
responsibility of I.M.0. should be broadened and increased with 
separate sections being virtually autonomous in their area of 
responsibility. 


The standards should be developed specifically for Iran but could be 
useful and perhaps directly applicable to foreign meat imports. Any 
potential use in the import program, however, should not affect the 
standards so they would not perform their primary function of directing 
the domestic production of livestock and meat. 


In the present market system, age, muscling, fat condition, and 

other factors affecting tenderness, flavor, and other eating qualities 
of meat appear to have little influence on the price. As a result, 
consumer desires are thwarted and the market forces are incapable of 
pushing for a higher quality product. 


Some informal, unofficial grading appears to take place at the 
butcher level; an extra payment will purchase more desirable cuts 
from higher quality animals. Grades could provide a legal means of 
price discrimination and at the same time aid in the regulation of 
product flow. Through realistic price differentials for different 
quality grades, more efficient use of production resources could be 
encouraged and they should provide incentives to improve quality and 
increase total production. 


The increasingly affluent Iranian consumer is able to pay for higher 
quality beef and mutton; quality meats from these species are available 
in the foreign market. Unless proper circumstances, including live 
animal and carcass use classification and quality grades, are provided 
to encourage larger and higher quality meat production, imports will 
continue to increase and domestic production will fall far short of 

the planned goals. 


Feeder Livestock (Vol. 1 . 4] 
Development of large, modern, commercial cattle and sheep feeding 


operations would significantly increase total Iran meat production 
and, at the same time, improve quality from the same or an even 
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smaller livestock population. Other benefits would include reduced 
pressure on grazing lands and village and migrant flock forage 
supplies. 


However, before the commercial feeding program can deliver these 
benefits, a system to procure large numbers of animals with feeding 
potential needed by the feedlots must be developed. The assumption 
that the tribal and village flocks will market thin, lightweight 
animals that have feeding potential only to feedlots rather than to 
traditional slaughter buyers does not appear to be realistic. 


With the large numbers of sheep in Iran and their very diverse 
locations relative to feed supplies and consumer markets, the oppor- 
tunity to assemble and feed is great. The magnitude of this opportu- 
nity is equalled or exceeded by the challenge of inducing owners to 
assemble, sell, and ship to feedlots. 


Efforts to attract sheep by bartering feed for sheep does not 

appear to be successful. Whether it is the exchange rate, resistance 
to social change, inefficient or ineffective buyers, credit and 

other pressures from traditional buyers, or a combination of these 

and other factors is not known. The fact remains that the complexes 
for mutton and beef feeding, which are completed, under construction, | 
or planned, will require over 8.5 million feeder sheep and over 
400,000 feeder cattle annually. a 


Imperative to the effective functioning of a feeder marketing system 
that will provide enough feeder animals is a classification and 

grading program which can, with price, direct the flow of animals 

with feeding potential to the feedlots. With the price of feedlot 
rations in Iran and most of the world at a level which is sufficiently 
high that costs of gain are well above the live price of slaughter 
animals, the price of feeder animals must be considerably below slaughter 
prices if the feeding operation is to operate profitably. The grades 
for feeder livestock in Iran should be based on the animals' ability 

to perform in the feedlot and to produce a carcass that meets 

the carcass grade standards. While conformation is a major factor 

in feeder livestock grades, the thriftiness or general health condition 
factor is extremely important in Iran. 


1/Based on a list of complexes in the Tehran Journal, January 31, 1974. 
Assumed carcass weight for slaughter sheep is twenty kilograms. . 
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The responsibility and authority to develop a classification and 
grading system for feeder livestock should be assigned to the Live- 
Stock and Meat Standards Branch of I.M.0. 


If a classing, grading, and pricing program is to be effective in 
moving animals to their most efficient use (slaughter or feeding), 
other factors must be made as simple as possible. A live animal 
weighing system with the value based on weight and quality eliminates 
one of the guessing games and places the buyer and seller on more 
equal terms. 


Even with the introduction of live weighing, classification, grades, 
and other physical improvements, the current high cost of feed and 
the resulting high cost of feedlot gain, relative to the sale price 
of fattened livestock, make it difficult for the feedlot buyer to 
compete with the slaughter buyer for the available supply during 
most of the year. If subsidies to the feedlot sector are sufficient 
to lower costs of gain well below the sale price for fattened live- 
stock, then feedlot buyers will be able to outbid the buyers of 
Slaughter animals. These subsidies can be in the form of premium 
prices for fattened slaughter animals weighing above a specified 
live or carcass weight or in the form of below market prices of feed 
inputs. Another possible alternative is to eliminate the price 
ceilings on meat at wholesale and retail. This would permit realistic 
price differentials due to increased carcass yields from the heavier 
fattened animals and would give consumers the opportunity to express 
their desires with money in the market place. 


Cattle fattening which has developed in Iran in recent years is 
Still confined largely to the Tehran area and the feeder cattle 
inputs are composed mainly of bull and cull heifer calves from the 
commercial dairies. The major breed is the Holstein although some 
native cattle and other exotic breeds are fed for slaughter. For 
operations of this type and size, the supply of feeder cattle is not 
a major problem. 


With the development of large commercial cattle feeding operations, 
the absence of a feeder marketing system is becoming apparent. The 
complexes, planned or completed, for beef production will require 

over 400,000 feeder cattle annually, as was stated. 1/ Very few of 
these are currently available from exotic dairy breeds. Therefore, 
this supply will have to be drawn from the native cattle population. 


The cattle industry is unique in that, with the exception of some 
large dairy operations, the size of the herd of cattle owned by one 
person is generally quite small and the principal objective of 


1/ The assumed carcass weight for beef"is 300 kilograms. 
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the owner is not the production of feeder cattle. These factors, 
plus the almost complete lack of a marketing system for feeder 
cattle in the traditional system, will require effort and innovations 
to move quickly to a market oriented system that will provide cattle 
to the feedlots. 


To encourage the procurement of feeder livestock by feedlots from 
remote areas of Iran where it is not economically feasible to pay 
commercial transport rates, a transportation subsidy will probably 
be required. A simple transportation cost difference may not be 
sufficient since weight and death losses will be much greater on 
livestock subjected to extremely long hauls over unimproved roads. 


The effort to establish market or assembly points along migratory 
routes has not been very successful although it is essential if 
range pressure is to be relieved, migratory weight and death loss 
reduced, and supply needs of feedlots met. One factor which has 
limited the sale of such livestock by migrant herdsmen has been the 
Slow payment by buyers or, in some cases, no payment at all. Pro- 
visions must be made for payment at the time of sale if sellers are 
to have confidence in the system. 


Marketing Education (Vol. 1, p. 44 


The development of a market oriented livestock and livestock feed 
industry requires much more than the construction of physical 
facilities and official declarations that methods and techniques 
must change. If the marketing segment is to efficiently direct 
production and the allocation of production resources, a marketing 
education program will be required. Producers must be educated to 
new market conditions and marketing people must be trained in the 
use of new market tools including classes, grades, live weighing, 
price differentials, and other new market factors. 


Marketing education of producer and market groups should be the 
responsibility of the MANR Extension Bureau. Presently, this agency 
apparently has neither the authority nor the responsibility to 

conduct educational programs in the marketing of agricultural products. 


To perform this function would require the establishment of a marketing 
section in the Extension Bureau and the training of experts in 

various commodity areas. The assignment of these experts in al] 
producing areas of Iran will be essential although a central staff 

will be required to coordinate programs with other bureaus in the 
Ministry and to provide direction to the staff in the Ostans and 
smaller political subdivisions. 


The observation and study of the U.S. Extension Service marketing 
programs (Federal and State) should be helpful in determining the 
scope and defining the potential marketing programs to be conducted 

by the Extension Bureau. The critical need for agricultural extension 
education may require the elevation of the status of extension in 

the Ministry. 
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While the extension marketing education program should include all 
economically important commodities, the most critical current need 
appears to be in the livestock and meat area. It is questionable 
whether significant increases in livestock production can be attained 
in village and other small flock and herd enterprises without a grass 
roots marketing education effort by a government agency capable of 
reaching these producers. 


Feed Marketing System (Vol. 1, p. 46 


The availability of adequate supplies of livestock feeds (forages 
and concentrates), when needed, should be given priority if Ministry 
goals in meat production are to be approached. Increased production 
of livestock feeds can provide some relief but importation of feed- 
grains and protein concentrates will continue to furnish a sig- 
nificant portion of the nutrients required for greater livestock 
production. 


Efficient use of domestic production and imported feeds will require 
increased capacity of feed processing equipment. The failure to 
supply feeds of proper quality in the quantity, time, and place 
needed has already curtailed meat production and emphasized the need 
for improved transportation and storage facilities. 


The need to devote more resources to the critical area of livestock 
feed marketing was recognized early by the U.S.D.A. team and short 
term consultants from U.S.D.A. were recommended to supplement the 
team's efforts. 


In addition to facility needs for storing, transporting, and processing 
of livestock feeds, special emphasis was to be placed on the study 

of the price structure for livestock feed stuffs and other commodities 
which compete for the same production resources. This would include 
the various incentives (price and input subsidies) which are extended 
in an effort to increase production of competing commodities. A 
common policy by the several Ministries which are responsible for 
commodity programs is a must if the most efficient allocation of 
production resources is to be reached and if unnecessary but costly 
competitive incentive programs between Ministries and agencies are 

to be avoided. 


Livestock Slaughter Facilities (Vol 1. p. 48 
The livestock slaughter facilities available to serve the livestock 
and meat industry of Iran are, in most cases, inadequate to provide 
needed quantities of wholesome meat under the hygienic conditions 
needed and desired by the Iran Meat Organization. Refrigerated 
cooler space, if available at all, is usually inadequate. There- 
fore, carcasses are moved to meat shops without chilling and in many 
cases are cooked and consumed the same day. This lack of cooler 
storage capacity allows the meat marketing system very little flexibility 
in leveling out short run variations in meat supplies. 
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Two critical areas are involved and their solution can be worked out 
Simultaneously. Current slaughter plant construction being completed 
under contracts will, when accepted, provide facilities in which 
hygienic slaughter can be done. Refrigerated cooler space is 
included. New modern abbatoirs at Fars Meat Complex and Ziaran Meat 
Company are under construction and will add significantly to capacity 
capable of maintaining desirable hygienic slaughter and adequate 
chilled storage. Additional facilities will be needed at some of 

the other locations called for in the Slaughterhouse Construction 
Program--Stages 2 and 3. Not all construction called for will be 
needed and the situation should be restudied in view of the de- 
velopment of complexes such as Fars, Ziaran, Kalda, and others, and 
possible reductions in livestock numbers. 


The development of new facilities with cooler space for short term 
storage and cold storage for frozen meat does not automatically 
provide proper sanitation and the production of wholesome meat. A 
government agency with sufficient authority to adequately police 
Slaughter and meat processing facilities is required to maintain 
proper conditions during livestock slaughter and meat handling 
Operations. Animals should be inspected before slaughter and 
carcasses inspected during slaughter to prevent diseased or contam- 
inated meat from entering trade channels. 


The logical agency to perform this inspection service is the Veterinary 
Organization. It is not directly associated with the commercial 

meat industry, its veterinary expertise would be needed, and it 

could maintain an objective attitude. 


An alternative agency would be a new group in an expanded Iran Meat 
Organization. Such an agency would need to be independent of the 
commerical agencies in I.M.0. 


Cold Storage (Vol 1 be it, 


The seasonality of production, the need to significantly reduce 
livestock numbers, and the rapid climb in the demand for meat has 
placed considerable pressure on existing cold store facilities. 
Unless additional, strategically located capacity is added, the Iran 
Meat Organization will not be able to continue to expand distribution 
and supply the larger quantities demanded by consumers. 


Unless private cold stores in the vicinity of Bandar Shahpour and 
Khorramshahr are able to handle excess supplies of I.M.Q product, 
the capacity of the cold stores in that area must be expanded to 
provide space for rapid unloading of ships at those ports. With 
import needs expected to continue to increase, it seems logical to 
locate new facilities at Bandar Shahpour which would permit the 
handling of sealed, self contained units. These would speed unload- 
ing, protect the product from contamination and theft, and reduce 
storage needs in consuming centers. This type of facility would 
provide a flexibility not found in present facilities. 
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The storage and distribution system in Tehran presently moves 

frozen carcasses to the municipal abbatoir for delivery to the 

depots where the mutton allocations are made to the shops. Traffic 

in the abbatoir area is heavy, the streets narrow, and extra handling 

is required. This increases the expense and the opportunity for 
contamination. In those seasons when a large percentage of the 
distribution of meat is from the cold stores, it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to deliver an unfrozen product to the shops. 

These shops do not have space or equipment to properly defrost the 

meat, and consumer complaints are common. 


New cold stores in large consuming centers should be conveniently 
located and the product should not move through the slaughter house 
enroute to shops. New equipment using micro-waves can provide 
rapid, controlled, dripless thawing that will improve appearance and 
quality over present methods. Whether this should be located at the 
cold store or at the distribution depot should be studied. 


Wholesale and Retail Distribution (Vol. 1 SEY 


The wholesale and retail meat distribution system varies greatly but 
still includes many small, low volume shops. These holdovers from 
the traditional marketing system seem to have little opportunity to 
develop sufficient volume to be efficient units capable of providing 
satisfactory retail meat service under sanitary conditions. 


Some semblance of market orientation exists in Tehran and perhaps 

some other cities. Nevertheless, many of. the over 2,000 guild shops 
in Tehran handle such a small average volume that it is not economically 
feasible for them to provide adequate chill facilities and cutting 
-equipment to properly maintain product and efficiently utilize 

labor. Meat retailers, even under a controlled price situation, 
should be allowed to set prices on individual cuts so as to facilitate 
an even flow of all cuts from the carcass. This would reduce waste 
and allow the retailer to cater to the desires of consumers in his 
locality. Marketing of meat is a disassembly process, and price is 
the most effective mechanism to insure uniform product flow. 


Municipalities in Iran have traditionally maintained jurisdiction 
over slaughter of livestock and distribution of meat at wholesale 
and retail. Regulation and control has not kept pace with industry 
development and needs. Most cities find themselves without adequate, 
properly trained personnel to inspect and police their meat trade. 
Some centralization of meat industry regulation and control appears 
to be essential if unlawful, unsanitary slaughter is to be minimized 
and the wholesale and retail meat distribution systems operated to 
provide wholesome meat products to consumers. If municipalities 
insist on continuing to maintain authority over the regulation of 
the wholesale and retail meat distribution system, then they must 
accept the full responsibility for the conditions that exist and any 
food poisoning that occurs as a result of these conditions. The 
municipal authorities need, and may be willing to accept, technical 
assistance in developing regulations and effective control programs. 
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Iran Meat Organization programs on slaughter, storage, packaging, and 
distribution should be expanded and present programs should be improved. 
The recently started construction on the packaging and distribution 
center in Vanak will provide additional tonnage of well-chilled, packaged 
meat and will be a base for practical research on the types of cuts and 
qualities of meat desired by Tehran consumers. 


Additional installations of this type will be needed to provide the 
increased quantity and the improved quality of meat desired by 
Iranians. Consequently, more installations are recommended. 


Market Information (Vol. 1 4 04 


The reporting of current prices and movement of agricultural commodities 
should not be restricted to livestock, meat, and livestock feeds. 
However, the need is possibly as great for these as for any other 
commodity. If the livestock industry--production and marketing--is 

to operate efficiently, it must be able to rely on accurate and 

timely market information that is adequate in volume and coverage. 


The collection and dissemination of market supply, demand, and price 
information must be performed by an independent agency which is as 
objective as possible. In most countries with market oriented 
systems, this function is done by professionals in a governmental 
agency. In Iran, the MANR or the MCRA are two possible locations 
for a market news agency. | 


In Iran, the many small producers of livestock are at a disadvantage 
when dealing with relatively knowledgeable buyers. While a live- 
stock market news system which provides current, accurate information 
On price and supplies in important market areas will not put the 
buyer and seller on equal footing, it will significantly improve the 
bargaining position of the small seller and will, perhaps, provide 
incentive to increased production. Efficiency of the marketing 
system will be improved. 


E. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND EDUCATION (Vol. 1, p. 56) 


Strong research, extension, and education programs are needed to 
guide the rapid improvement in production of animal feed, both on 
rangelands and on cultivated land, and production of livestock and 
livestock products. Following is additional discussion of research, 
extension, and education problems outlined in Volume I. 


Agricultural Research (Vol. 1 eds 
Progress in agricultural research is absolutely dependent upon 


adequate numbers of trained people dedicated to their profession. 
In any country, relatively few graduates of colleges and universities 
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have the necessary intelligence level, intellectual curiosity, and 
aptitude for the hard, often tedious, work required to be productive 
scientists. In today's scientific world, three to five years of 
training beyond the B.S. degree is typically required as a foundation 
upon which a productive career in research may be built. 


With the fact that higher education is, for practical purposes, a 
development of the past three decades in Iran, shortages of adequately 
trained people for research are not surprising. It is a real tribute 
to Iran that for the past 40 years or more the country has had a 
nucleus of people capable of developing some scientific units in 
agriculture which rightfully enjoy a worldwide reputation for ex- 
cellence. The Razi Institute is the best known in the fields related 
to animal production. ; 


Razi Institute and some other units have had flexibility to pay 
salaries above basic civil service levels. This has been an aid in 
attracting and retaining competent staff. Other units have not had 
this authority and, as a result, it has been impossible to recruit 
and retain even the limited number of available trained people for 
research positions. Many of these people have gone into other areas 
where they found opportunities and rewards to be greater. 


Total numbers of people trained in agriculture and for agricultural 
research in Iran have been lower than needed due, in part, to past 
failure of universities to understand the needs of the country. They 
have not given either the emphasis or dignity to agricultural education 
to produce the needed trained manpower. 


Administration of research has been scattered in many organizations 
and institutes--some of which have multiple responsibilities of 
which research is only one. Under this situation it was inevitable 
that, for at least some groups, research had lower priority than 
other activities. Thus, insufficient numbers of scientists were 
hired and those on the staffs were not adequately supported. 


Fortunately, the problem has been recognized and steps taken to 
correct it. Legislation was recently passed to bring all agri- 
cultural research into a single organization and to provide for 
salaries to scientists based on research productivity. 


Steps are now being taken to implement the provisions of the legislation. 
' Two members of the U.S.D.A. team worked actively on certain phases 
of these plans. We believe the plans are being soundly developed 
and that their implementation should have the highest priority in 
the Ministry. 


Critical Research Needs Related to Livestock Production 

There is need for a broad program of agricultural research with 
emphasis on important problems, the solution of which will contribute 
in relatively short time spans to improvement of production and 
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efficiency. We believe the items listed below are especially im- 


portant in relation to livestock, cropland, and range production. 


A. 


Livestock Production and Health: 


1. 


Management systems 


Studies of how best to combine inputs of pasture and 
range, harvested feed, buildings, labor, and other factors 
to maximize production relative to costs. 


Incorporation of sanitation, vaccination, use of chemo- 
therapeutic agents, and other approaches for disease and 
parasite control is an integral part of the research. 


Germ plasm evaluation and breeding systems 


Especially with sheep and goats to determine the breeds or 
breed crosses which will be most productive and profitable 
under different production situations, i.e., range, con- 
finement rearing, etc. 


Improving reproductive rates 


This is basic to improving efficiency of livestock pro- 
duction in Iran. Studies should include effects of 

genetic differences, nutritional levels, hormone treatments, 
and management variables. Research to improve efficiency 
of artificial insemination in farm, village, and range 

herds and flocks should be included. 


Composition and utilization of by-product feeds 


As discussed elsewhere in this report, poor utilization of 
by-products is a fundamental problem of livestock production 
in Iran. Research to determine nutritive value and most 
efficient methods of feeding is needed. 


Cropland Production to Support the Livestock Industry: 


te 


Production of livestock feeds on irrigated lands including 
pastures and both grain and silage from maize and sorghum. 
These high-yielding crops are not contributing anywhere 
near their potential. 


. Potential of forage production as an alternative to abandoned 


fallow on irrigated land, and clean fallow or forage on 
rainfed land. Double cropping, using a winter annual on 
irrigated land, and clean fallow on rainfed land are in 
particular need of research. 
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3. Efficient water use in all crop production, with emphasis 
on rotations that include forage crops that produce more 
livestock feed. 


4, Wheat and barley breeding for rainfed lands, to increase 
yield per hectare, to release irrigated land to grow forage. 


Gs Forage Production on Rangelands: 


i Grazing management. Studies on season, duration, and 
intensity of range use as related to livestock productivity 
and to preservation and improvement of ranges. 


2. Range seeding. Studies of seeding methods for restoring 
depleted ranges or abandoned croplands. 


3. Seed production for range seeding. Studies to determine 
cultural practices for maximi Zing seed production for 
rangeland seeding. 


4. Breeding better forages for range use. Intensive breeding 
and selection studies to identify or produce superior 
strains for range seeding. 


nn 


3 Range ecology. Studies of species and plant associations 
under naturally occurring and seeded situations. Deter- 
mination of those species most valuable to man and factors 
affecting their vigor and longevity. 


Extension (Vol. 1] . 59 


MANR is responsible for most agricultural extension activities. 

It operates the Agricultural Extension Training Center at Karaj 

where it trains Extension Service personnel, members of the Extension 
and Development Corps, and also conducts specialized courses for 
MCRA personnel. 


There are approximately 66,000 villages in Iran, a very small 

percentage of which have Extension and Development Corpsmen stationed 
in them. There are no extension agents in the villages, these being 
located in the larger towns located in the Ostans. Consequently, 
extension agents have little or no.direct contact with farmers in 

the villages. At present there are about 1,050 extension agents and 

125 extension supervisors in the Extension Service. The MCRA also 

has a number of extension agents working with farm corporations and 
production cooperatives. In addition to the Extension Service, MANR has 
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extension activities in the Soil Institute, the Plant Protection 
Institute, the Sugar Beet Improvement Organization, and other agencies 
working on special crops. With all of this, the number of extension 
personnel in Iran is still far less than is needed for an effective 
agricultural program. 


A number of reports have listed the achievements and shortcomings of 
agricultural extension efforts in the country. All agree that the 
number and quality of extension personnel must be increased before 
any real impact will be made in the agricultural sector. These 
reports have also pointed out the lack of coordination between 
extension, research, and agricultural education. And several reports 
have commented upon the duplication of extension functions that 
occur even within a single ministry. 


The program outlined in Volume 1 aims at eliminating or at least 
greatly reducing the overlapping functions by centering all agri- 
cultural extension activities in one agency. It also proposes that 
extension be raised to the deputy ministry level. This will provide 
extension with the status it needs to fully develop its activities. 
It will also provide for much better coordination between extension 
and research. The number of personnel involved and the importance 
of the work fully justifies the deputy ministry status for extension. 


An alternative solution, in reality, could prove to be a better 
solution in the long run to the problem of coordination between 
extension and research. This would involve placing extension and 
research under a Single deputy minister. Part of the function of 
the deputy minister would be to see that the two agencies worked 
closely together. However, such an administrative arrangement is 
probably premature. The research program in Iran has recently been 
given new status and will require several years to begin functioning 
effectively. To burden this deputy ministry with a reorganized 
extension service would create too many stresses for the proper 
functioning of either extension or research. Consequently, it is 
felt, that for the time being, it will be better to raise extension 
to the deputy ministry level and develop the organization fully. 
Later, once both organizations are functioning properly, they could 
be placed under a single deputy minister in order to obtain the 
maximum coordination of their efforts. Until such time, the Minister 
will have to carry out this coordinating function. 


Some comments appear necessary to put the magnitude of the extension 
job in perspective. There are over 2.5 million farms in Iran. 

There are perhaps 1,800 full-time extension workers in Iran in all 
agencies (excluding the Extension and Development Corps), or one for 
every 1,500 farms. In the United States, there are about 2.5 
million farms and 16,500 full-time extension workers, or one for 
every 150 farms. In addition, there are about 12,000 para-extension 
workers (non-university trained personnel, working mainly in com- 
munity and home projects). Private industry also employs large 
numbers of field men (feed servicemen, veterinarians, machinery 
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servicemen, fertilizer specialists, soils men, etc.). The latter 

may add up to 10,000 specialists to whom farmers can turn for 
assistance. If Iran were to develop the same personnel infrastructure, 
it would need over 30,000 extension-type personnel working with 

farmers and farm families. Even counting the Extension and Development 
Corps, this number in Iran would not exceed 5,000 at present. 


A complete study needs to be made of the Extension Service and all 
related extension activities to determine ways the whole program can 
be more efficient and effective. This will be a start. After the 
study, a program should be developed and given the full support of 
the Government to assure that farmers in Iran receive the assistance 
they need in order to become modern, efficient producers. 


Agricultural Education (Vol. 1, p. 61 


Of all the needs in agriculture, education is the most critical. It 
has been recognized as such by the GOI and various efforts have been 
and are being made to provide trained personnel. An Education Task 
Force is surveying all of the needs of the country. A recent study 
by a consulting firm has provided some data on manpower needs for 
agriculture. There is need for top level farm managers, second and 
third level farm managers, farm branch managers, managers of farm 
corporations and production cooperatives, supervisors for rural 

' cooperatives, managers of processing plants, credit advisors, tech- 
nicians for private and public farms and for research and extension, 
accountants, and skilled workers for agriculture and industry. The 
total needs (excluding Ministry of Interior village headmen) wil] 
amount to approximately 25,000 by the end of the Fifth Plan. The 
expected output of vocational schools, the Farm Management Institute, 
the universities, the Extension and Development Corps, etc. will be 
about half this amount. And, of these, many will not continue to 
work in agriculture. 


There is not time to train sufficient personnel for the programmed 
requirements of the Fifth Plan. If an adequate program were mounted 
now, it is possible that the requirements for trained manpower could 
be met by the end of the Sixth Development Plan (1982). 


It is proposed that all agencies concerned with trained manpower in 
agriculture form a coordinating agency to develop an overall training 
program. This agency would work closely with the Educational Task 
Force. It would go beyond the mere compilation of numbers of 

trained manpower required. It would develop a program for construction 
of buildings and purchase of equipment, the training of instructors, 
and the preparation of the curricula for each level. 


In the past, the programs of higher education for agricultural 


studies have tended to be apart from the other educational programs 
in agriculture. Graduates of the universities have considered 
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themselves an elite class and have shunned work that involved 

physical labor or getting one's hands dirty. Iran's agriculture 

cannot develop fully with such an attitude and some means must be 

found to convince college graduates that they need to involve themselves 
physically as well as mentally in the task of transforming Iran's 
agriculture. The proposed coordinating agency should study ways 

whereby this can be achieved. 


F. COORDINATION (Vol. 1, p. 64) 


A well-coordinated and technically strong system of policy making 
will help Iran significantly in reaching its agricultural goals. 
Problems presented in Volume I included (1) coordination of MANR and 
MCRA planning bureaus, (2) agricultural statistics, (3) evaluation 
of farming systems, and (4) coordination and cooperation among MANR 
bureaus. Further discussion of some of these problems follows: 


Coordination Between MANR and MCRA Planning Bureaus (Vol.1, p.65) 


Agriculture is so interconnected that it is not possible for separate 
agricultural agencies to plan in isolation. Even when there are 
coordinating mechanisms (such as the Plan and Budget Organization), 
the result is never as satisfactory as when sector planning is done 
by one agency. Also, since planning requires an integrated set of 
program objectives, planners not only must have a common objective 
but they must develop all programs with a view toward obtaining 

these objectives. } 


Iran has two ministries whose primary functions are to work in 
agriculture. This complicates any attempt at integrated planning. 
But, because the integrated approach is absolutely essential, the 
attempt here is to develop a way to accomplish integrated planning. 


MANR has responsibility for most livestock and crop development 
(including research, extension, and vocational agriculture). It 
also is responsible for the development of large agro-industrial and 
meat complexes. The Ministry of Cooperation and Rural Affairs 

(MCRA) has as its primary responsibility the development of co- 
operatives, which means working with most of the farmers in villages. 


Many complications arise with such a divided arrangement. For 

example, MANR has responsibility for the development of rangelands; 

the MCRA is assisting farm cooperatives to produce more wheat and 

other grains. As a result, large areas of former rangelands have 

been plowed up for wheat, leaving less grazing land for livestock 
producers. A planner in the MANR may program more rangeland improvement 
in order to expand livestock production, whereas a planner in the 

MCRA may be looking upon this land as a way to increase wheat production 
in the country. Unless there is an integrated approach, this conflict 
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cannot be solved and any plans that are made based upon the separate 
approaches will have little meaning. This is only one example of 
the many conflicts that arise when there are separate approaches to 
planning in agriculture. The Plan and Budget Organization (PBO) 
attempts to resolve these differences but there is ample evidence 
that it has not been successful. It has neither the manpower nor 
the ability to adequately bring the plans of the two ministries into 
coordination. 


The Proposal here is to develop one overall agency for agricultural 
planning. In Volume I, pages 65 to 66, we proposed the establishment 
of a Center for Agricultural Planning in Iran (CAPI). Such a planning 
unit would necessitate the two ministries coordinating their long- 
term plans. It would also enable the two ministries to program 

their manpower to avoid duplication. 


The foundation for CAPI already exists. Both ministries have planning 
bureaus. The Plan and Budget Organization has an agricultural 
section. Personnel from these three agencies could form the nucleus 
of CAPI. However, additional personnel may be needed. This is so 
because none of the planning bureaus are adequately staffed at 

present and, even with an amalgamation, it is likely that more will 

be needed to do an adequate planning job. 


Branches of CAPI would be maintained in each ministry and there 
would be liaison with PBO through one or more representatives of PBO 
serving on the board of directors. CAPI would prepare the annual 
plans as well as the major part of the agricultural section of the 
five year development plans. The final part of the five year plan 
would be in cooperation with PBO. 


The major problem to be faced by CAPI will be how to have planning 
authority for two separate ministries. Perhaps this could best be 
overcome by having such authority flow from a cabinet committee on 
coordination that would be attached to the Prime Minister's office. 
This would also be useful where other inter-ministry coordination 
was desirable. | 


The PBO is developing regional planning bureaus in each Ostan. 
Agriculture will be an important part of these bureaus since agri- 
culture is an important part of each Ostan. Any regional agri- 
cultural planning should be the responsibility of CAPI since it must 
‘ coordinate the entire agricultural planning process. 


Stauis nics iC VOlel oy gege 


Several agencies are involved in gathering statistical data relating 
to agriculture. Both ministries working in agriculture--MANR and 
MCRA--have statistical bureaus. The Iran Statistical Center (ISC) 
also collects agricultural data. No doubt other agencies also 
collect data relating to agriculture. Data collection, processing, 
and dissemination is a highly technical and costly operation and 
every effort should be made to make it efficient. 
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Since agricultural data are indispensible to proper agricultural 
planning and to making policy decisions, it is proposed that a 
single agency be established to collect, process, and disseminate 
agricultural data. This agency would be tied very closely to the 
proposed-Center for Agricultural Planning in Iran since much of the 
data would be for use by CAPI for planning purposes. 


It is proposed that the new agency be called the Agricultural Statistical 
Center of Iran (ASCI). It would absorb personnel of the two ministries 
which are currently engaged in developing statistical information. 

It would employ additional personnel as needed, especially if it 

takes over some of the statistical responsibilities now handled by 

Other agencies. Assistance could be obtained from expatriate 
statisticians as needed. 


The ISC would continue to gather census data as in the past, but all 
data relating to annual production, farm inputs, costs, etc. would 
be the responsibility of ASCI, as would special studies required by 
various agricultural agencies. 


Coordination would be obtained by having representatives from the 
two ministries, CAPI, ISC, and other agencies on the board of 
directors of ASCI. 


Evaluation of Farming Systems (Vol. 1, p. 69 


The Government of Iran is to be commended for its recognition of 
the problem of increasing agricultural production and for its 
courage and vision in attempting several approaches. It probably 
would have been impossible at the outset to predict which of these 
approaches would be most effective in accomplishing the goals of 
increasing production and improving efficiency of production within 
the constraints of existing social systems, educational levels of 
farm populations, patterns of land ownership, available managerial 
talent, and other factors. 


Any approach which necessitates combining small blocks of land owned 

by individual farmers for greater production efficiency inevitably 
entails some sacrifice of individual freedom of action for some or 

all of the original owners. The degree to which the action taken 
results in increased income opportunities and greater potentials for 
social progress for the people involved determines to a very great 
degree the acceptance of the new approach. If accepted, the enthusiasm 
of the participants will be an important factor in its success. 


There comes a time when the data from any experiment must be summarized, 


analyzed, and conclusions drawn. Such conclusions are needed now to 
guide future developmental efforts. 
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The fact that some approaches will undoubtedly be found to have been 
more success ful than others in no way reflects upon the persons who 
1 a the less successful. There should be no penalties 
involved. 


The recommended study could well find shortcomings in all approaches 
used thus far. Careful study would then permit suggestions for. 
modification to increase effectiveness. 


G. ADMINISTRATION (Vol. 1, p. 73 


The senior officials of large organizations with complex functions 
need a well organized administrative system with skilled staff. 
Problems outlined in Volume I were (1) administrative procedures, 
and (2) effective use of consultants. Further discussion of these 
topics follows. 


Administrative Procedures (Vol. 1 . 74 


We have stated that there are serious administrative management 
deficiencies in MANR, but we also must stress that this is in no 
sense an isolated situation. Virtually every organization has 
problems. 


The fact is also stressed that the problems listed are not universal 
in the Ministry. Some persons and some units have already gone far 
in solving critical problems. However, in most units inadequate 

administrative procedures are critical stumbling blocks to efficiency. 


Our appraisal of the problems of the Ministry indicate that the 
~ following are most important: 


1. Authority and responsibility are not delegated far enough 
down the line. 


The result is that Deputy Ministers and Directors- 
General spend unnecessarily high percentages of their 
time signing papers and taking other actions on 
routine and minor matters. They then have insufficient 
time for mature in-depth consideration of the important 
matters relating to overall policy and long-range 
planning. 


We recognize fully that delegation of authority and 
responsibility is dependent upon the presence in an 
organization of personnel both willing to accept it 
and capable of performing in a satisfactory manner. 
For this reason, this recommendation has a major 
training component. 
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2. Inordinate numbers of signatures must be obtained to 
accomplish the simplest routine action. 


This burden of red tape is closely related to Item No. 
1. The effect is long delays in accomplishing even 
the simplest actions. The cumulative effects of 
these delays is geometric and effectively destroys 

the ability of the Ministry to act on critical 
problems. 


3. Staff functions are inadequately developed and not separated 
clearly from line functions. 


The effect of this is that high-level administrators 
spend time on matters which could be handled by staff 
people. The final result is the same as that of Item 
No. I--too little time of top people for the really 
important matters. 


4. Large numbers of young, capable, well-trained people are 
employed by the Ministry in positions in which their 
talents are under-utilized or they do not have enough work 
of any kind to keep them occupied. 


This situation is nothing short of tragic. Iran is 
short of trained people and its future depends upon 
full utilization of those she has. We believe the 
problem exists basically because the pattern of 
administration generally is from the top down. Top 
people just don't have time to devise programs to 
utilize everyone on the salary rolls and no one 
further down has the authority to do so. 


Like most other problems of an organization, these cannot be solved 
solely by actions of top people. Rather, we believe progress on 

them can be made only by an educational process in which people at 

all levels of the organization are indoctrinated with basic principles 
of good management. Accompanying the educational efforts must be a 
philosophy from top management of encouraging and rewarding lower 
level employees for suggestions and actions simplifying management 
procedures and for willingness to assume. authority and responsibility. 


Effective Use of Consultants (Vol. 1] oad 


During the period the U.S.D.A. Team was in Iran, it learned of the 
presence of well over 20 agricultural advisory and consultant groups 
from a number of other countries or representing international 
Organizations. The team had contacts with many of these and, at the 
suggestion and direction of the Ministry, worked quite closely with 
some. 
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Most if not all of these groups are made up of dedicated people 

- sincerely interested in aiding the development of Iran's agriculture. 
Almost without exception, however, they feel they are less effective 
than they could be if the Ministry were better able to provide 
essential services. 


The situation was commented on by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in a 1974 report as follows: 


"Despite the generally high quality of top level management, 
these agencies are understaffed and lack sufficient trained 
administrative and technical personnel to execute their increased 
responsibilities. Heavy use is made of consultants, yet because 
of the work load in the Ministries, terms of reference are 

often poorly drawn up and selection and supervision procedures 
are inadequate. Consequently, much of the input provided by 
consultants is of poor quality and is ineffectively used." 

(IBRD. 1974) 


The situation was also commented upon by the Hunting and Bookers 
group in their First Interim Report on development of a National 
Cropping Plan. This group listed more than 20 items which they felt 
were needed for study or review in order to fulfill their mission in 
the best possible manner. For some reason these items had not yet 
been made available for their use. 


In total, the Ministry is spending a great deal of money on advisory 
and consulting groups. Obviously, it is in the best interest of the 
country to utilize the talents and experience of these people to the 
fullest. 


We recommended in Volume I, pages 77-79, a small group with the 
possible title of "Consultants' Coordinating Unit," responsible 
directly to the Office of the Minister, and with no other duties. 
Such a unit would go far to remedy the situation which now exists. 
To be fully effective, the activities of the group would have to be 
supplemented with an increased open atmosphere throughout the 
Ministry. The Minister should clearly set policy in this regard. 
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Pechanec, Joseph F., IESC Project No. 5187, Organization and Program 


Review-Research Institute of Forests and Ranaelands. Int. Exec. 
Serv. Corps, U.S.A. Tehran. Oct. 1973. Unpublished. 


Peterson, Dean F. and others, More Water for Arid Lands: Promisina 


Techniques and Research Opportunities. Nat. Acad. of Sci. Report of an 
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Sempie, A. T., Grassland Improvement. Leonard Hill Books. 1970. 


—Seraj, Nowzar, Improvement in Utilization of Iran's Kholeshkuh Range 
by Management Planning Grad. School, Univ. of Idaho. Moscow. 


May 1973. 
Shaidaee, G., Conservation, Rehabilitation, and Improvement of . 
Rangelands in Iran. Min. of Agr. and Nat. Res. Tehran. About Feb. 1974. 

, and F. Niknam, Resources Conservation in Iran. Min. of Agr. and 


Nat. Res. Tehran. About June 1974, 


» Management of Natural Resources in the Arid and Semi-Arid Regions 
of Iran. Min. of Agr. and Nat. Res. Tehran. 1975. 





Stakman, E. C., Richard Bradfield and Paul C. Managelsdorf, Campaigns 
Against Hunger. Belknap Press. 1967. 
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Meat in Iran. FAQO/UNDP. Tehran. Dec. 1974. 





Tadmor, Naphtali H., Ezra Eyal and Roger W. Benjamin, "Plant and Sheep 
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1974. 27: 427-432. 


Telisseh Company, Feasibility of Dairy Farm Development on Tabag 


Deh and Khavandun Areas, Keka-Mazandaran Province. Agribusiness 
Management, Inc. Fresno, Calif. Dec. 1973. 


U.S. Agency for International Development, "AID Helps Morocco Improve 
Rangelands, Lamb Production." Front Lines, Vol. 12, No. 16. 
June 13, 1974. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, Plant 


Morphogenesis as the Basis for Scientific Management of Range 
Resources: Proceedings of the Workshop of the United States- 


Australia Rangelands Panel, Berkeley, Calif., March 29-April 5, 1971. 
MTSCe pupa le/il ys van. 1974, 


» Economic Research Service, Iran Agricultural Production and 
Trade. Apr. 1974. 


» Forest Service, Hauling Water to Sheep on Western Ranges. 
Leaflet 423. Jan. 1958. 


» Non-structural Range Improvement Handbook, Intermountain 
Region. Handbook 2209.23, Ogden, Utah. Aug. 1959, with subsequent 


amendments. 


» Range Research Methods - A Symposium. Misc. Publ. 940, Dec. 1963. 
» Range Environmental Analysis Handbook, Intermountain Region. 
Handbook 2209.21, Ogden, Utah. July 1964, with subsequent amendments. 
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» suggested Guide for Weed Control. Agr. Handbook 332. July 1967. 


» Range Management. Forest Service Manual, Title 2200. June 1968, 
With subsequent amendments. 


Structural Range Improvement Handbook, Intermountain Region. 
Handbook 2209.22. Ogden, Utah. May 1969. 


» Principles of Rest-Rotation Grazing and Multiple-Use Land 
Management. Training Text 4(2200). Sept. 1970. 


» Wildland Shrubs - Their Biology and Utilization - An International 
Symposium, Utah State University, Logan, Utah, July 1971, Intermountain 


Forest and Range Experiment Station. Gen. Tech. Rpt. INT-1. 
Ogden, Utah. Aug. 1972. 
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G35 ect. 19/2: 


» Structural Range Improvement Handbook, South-Western Region. Hand- 
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study. Forest Resources Rpt. 19. Dec. 19/72. 


U.S. Department of Interior, Water Development - Range Improvements in 
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Reno, Nev. Mar. 1964. 
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AD ie 9/ 22 
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Van der Wal, 0.A. and A.H. Shamsi, The Production of Fodder Maize 
and Maize Silage in the Tehran Area. Tech. Rpt. 10. FAO/UNDP. 
Tehran. Mar. 1972. 


, Irrigated Fodder Crops. Tech. Rpt. 14. FAO/UNDP. Tehran. 
Apr. 1972. 


. Wade, Nicholas, "Sahelian Drought : No Victory for Western Aid." 
Science, Vol. 185, pp. 234-6. July 19, 1974. 


Ward, Gerald M., "The Case for Increased Animal Production in Iran 
to Improve Human Diets a rioters Rural Employment." Iranian 


Jour. of Agr. Res., Vol. 1,-No. 1, Pahlavi University, Shiraz. 
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Watersaver Company, Inc., Watersaver Rain Traps. Bul. RT-70. Denver, 
wolo. Apr. |, 1973. 


Waterston, Albert, Development Planning: Lessons of Experience. 
John Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 1965. 


Welchert, W.T. and Barry N. Freeman, "Hortizontal Wells." Jour. of 
Range Mgt., Vol. 26, No. 4. Sept. 1973. 


Welle, A., Milk Marketing and Consumption in Iran. FAO/UNDP. Tehran. 
July 1970. 


Wittwer, S.H., "Maximum Production Capacity of Food Crops," Bio Science, 
Vol. 24, No. 4. Washington, D.C. Apr. 1974, pp. 216-24. 


Workman, John P. and Thomas M. Quigley, "Economics of Fertilizer 


Application on Range and Meadow Sites in Utah." Jour. of Range Mgt., 
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ANNEX I 


DETERIORATION OF GRAZING LAND IN IRAN 


Assuming overgrazing on Iran's rangelands to be a fact, we move now 
to the problem of how much the rangelands are overgrazed. This is a 

difficult problem because the basic information needed to reach a 

clear-cut decision is not available. Any conclusions reached will be 
based, in part at least, on assumptions. The conclusions reached 

al will be no better than the assumptions on which they are 
ased. 


The following assumptions will be used throughout this analysis: 
(1) 100 million hectares of rangeland. 


(2) Numbers of sheep-units of sheep and goats x 2 equals the sheep 
units of livestock in Iran. 


(3) 430 and 620 kg. TUN/sheep-unit/year represent low and high 
levels of nutrition, respectively. These correspond to 
flocks 1 and 4 of Table 1 appearing in Annex II. TDN x 2 
= dry matter from grazing. 


Some other assumptions will be necessary, three of which reauire 
explanation. 


(4) 50 percent use of current year's growth. 


We are not aware that proper use factors have been established 
for Iran's rangelands. However, one widely distributed 
species, Artemisia herba-alba, has a proper use factor of 

25 percent. This is a species with low palatability. 
Utilizing it 25 percent means that more palatable associated 
Species will be used much more. There is considerable 
evidence, world-wide, that on arid rangeland browse as a 
class will tolerate a higher percentage of use than will 
grass. In the western United States, although subject to 
wide departures, the average grass range has a proper use 
factor of 50 percent. We believe browse is relatively 

more important on Iranian ranges, and we will therefore 
assume 50 percent is proper use under Iran's more arid 
conditions. 


(5) Potential productivity 450 kg dry matter/hectare/year. 


Present ranaelands in the western United States produce 
approximately 450 kg dry matter/ha/yr. The average 
precipitation is 300 mm. (in Iran, it is 228 mm). U.S. 
ranges have not been so badly depleted as Iranian rances, 
though they were once overarazed and have not yet fully 
recovered. The average temperature in the western United 
States is lower than in Iran, and rainfall is generally 
better distributed. Comparing the western United States 
with Iran, it does not appear likely that Iran's rancelands 
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have the potential to average over 400 to 450 kg dry 
matter/ha/yr. In this analysis we will use 450, but it 
may be on the high side. 


(6) 1970 productivity, 231.8 kg/ha/yr. 


In 1970, the Range Bureau classified the rangelands of 
Iran and estimated their productivity. Their data have 
been used to construct Figure 1, and the average yield per 
hectare turns out to be 231.8 kg. Note from (5) above, 
that if we accept (5) and (6) as reasonably accurate, we 
would have to accept 50 percent deterioration as the first 
conclusion. But we must include other considerations 
before we prepare to reach conclusions. 


Sheep and Goats in Iran 


Statistics on livestock numbers in Iran are incomplete, and there is 
little to inspire confidence in them. Sheep and goat numbers, 
converted to sheep-units(one goat = 0.7 sheep) are presented in 
Figure 2. If we accept these fragmentary data as reasonably reliable 
we can conclude that up to about 1950, and possibly as late 

as 1956, there was either a rather gradual build-up of numbers or, 
from 1934 to as late as possibly 1956 there was essentially no 
change in numbers. The data suggest a rather rapid build-up from 
1932 to 1934 and again from somewhere between 1950-1956 to 1962, 
after which numbers have levelled off. Readers can make their own 
interpretations from the data in Figure 2, but it appears reasonably 
clear that from 1931 to the present there has been an approximate 
tripling of sheep and goats in Iran. 


Statistics on other classes of livestock are even less complete 
(therefore assumption 2, above). 


_ However much agreement there may be that rangelands are overstocked, 
there is not agreement on the extent of overstocking. Current 
estimates range from 2 to 12 times. We provide the following analysis 
of this problem: 


(1) NUMBERS THEN AND NOW 


We assume that in 1931 grazing was not harmful to most of the range. 
The following quote from a FAO report of 1969, generally attributed 
to Kernick, offers some support for this assumption: 


"over most of the area a stable ecological balance was main- 
tained. Palatable and nutritious grasses and other plants 
provided ample sustenance for the herds, and because they were 
not continuously overgrazed these desirable forage species 
continued to flourish and reproduce themselves. Evidence 
indicates that until recent times the feed requirements of 
man's animals were generally well within the forage producing 
ability of the land. 
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Probably within the last century, with a stabilization of human 
populations, the numbers of domestic livestock began to build 

up rapidly and the grazing pressure on native ranges increased. 
The numbers of grazing animals soon reached the point where in 
many places the better forage plants were overgrazed and the 
ecological balance was upset. This buildup of livestock numbers 
and the pressure on the land has greatly accelerated during the - 
past two decades. It is estimated that the numbers of sheep, 
goats and other domestic livestock now grazing Iran's ranges 
amounts to at least five times the forage producing capacity." 


Assuming the rangelands were not overstocked in 1931 we have 
constructed Table 1, introducing into it the assumptions of 25 and 
50 percent range deterioration. These assumptions lead directly to 
the conclusion of four to six times overstocking. 


If we take the less certain position that from 1934 to as late 

as 1950 or 1956 the range was not overstocked (table 2) we can reach 
the conclusion that with 33 or 50 percent range deterioration (again 
assumed) we have three or four times proper stocking, respectively. 
In general, Kernick's statement supports Tables 1 and 2. He states 
that the forage needs were "well within the forage producing ability 
‘Of the land," and that this condition changed when population built 
up, and livestock numbers with it. Figure 3 presents the population 
increase in Iran from 1906 to 1973. Between 1906 and 1921, population 
changed little, but by 1931, it reached approximately 12 million. 

If pressure on the range began with buildup of population (and 
presumably sheep and goat numbers) starting in 1921, it is a reasonable 
assumption that overgrazing was first obvious near the villages. In 
fact, rangelands near the villages probably were overgrazed almost 
from the beginning of the villages, because it was most convenient 
to graze near home. Overgrazing therefore would have spread from 
the village grazing lands to ranges more remote. The Range Bureau 
classification (figure 1), having 19 million hectares of range in 
‘good to fair condition, indicates that overgrazing had not yet 
spread to all the ranges in the country. Twenty years earlier, at 
mid-century, a much larger area of the range would undoubtedly have 
rated good to fair. This line of reasoning lends support to the 
belief that as recently as 1950 or even to 1956, a large portion of 
Iran's rangeland was not particularly overstocked. From another 
angle, the very large buildup in numbers which ended in 1962 with 
about 42 million sheep units of sheep and goats, could hardly be 
explained if range abuse was general at mid century. 


The relationships shown in Tables 1 and 2 do not make any allowance 
for differences in the level of nutrition now and in earlier periods. 
If the range then was not overstocked, the animals on it may have 
been better nourished than they are now. Tables 1 and 2 also assume 
that during both periods the range supplied the same percentage of 
the total feed needs of Iranian livestock. The conclusions of Tables 
1 and 2 are thus accepted with the realization that several unproven 
assumptions are involved. 
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Table 1 -- Relationship between the rate of stocking, assumed proper 
stocking, calculated overstocking, and percent deterioration, 








base 1931. 

Rate of Assumed Assumed Calculated 

Stocking deterioration proper overstocking . 
Year stocking 

(1) (2) (3) (1/3) 

1931 14 million none 14 million none 
1970 42 va! s 14 % 3 times 
1970 bee 25 % HOPS ED in 
1970 eee 50 % 7 : Orn &. 


Table 2 -- Relationship between the rate of stocking, assumed proper 
stocking, calculated overstocking, and percent deterioration, 
base 1934 to 1950-56 


Rate of Assumed Assumed Calculated 

stocking deterioration proper overstocking 
Year Stocking | 

(1) (2) (3) (1/3) 

1934-56 21 million none 21 million none 
1970 Aguile : 21 * 2 times 
1970 ACE TEE 33 % 14 4 Xe Toy 
1970 ap," 50 % Toyo" aad 
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(2) FEED REQUIREMENT NOW 


Another approach is to calculate the amount of feed the range 
would have to contribute. This has been done for the low level of 
nutrition and assuming 84 million sheep units of livestock in Iran; 
it is presented in Figure 4. Figure 4 indicates that if the range 
has a productive capacity of 231.8 kg/ha, then at 50 percent use of 
current growth less than 20 percent of the total feed need could be 
supplied. Over 60 percent utilization would be required to supply 
20 percent of the feed need. If the range was to provide nearly 70 
percent (Shaidaee, 1973 or 74), it would require 70 percent utilization 
with the range capable of producing 700 kg/ha/yr. It appears obvious 
from these figures that the rangelands of Iran do not contribute 70 
percent of the feed requirement of Iranian livestock, unless grazing 
is at such an intense level that all of the current year's growth 
and some of the older growth is grazed. Since this intensity of use 
would lead to very rapid range deterioration, the true level is 
probably at some intermediate position. 


(3) FEED REQUIREMENT IN 1931 


If we assume 28 million sheep units of livestock in Iran in 

1931, and that much of the range was still in good condition, most 
of the animals feeding on the range could have been well nourished. 
We can calculate that at 50 percent use, the range would provide 
about 65 percent of the total feed need, assuming the range was 
producing 450 kg/ha. If we assume that general overgrazing already 
had set in, averaging 70 percent utilization, our range could provide 
90 percent of the total feed need, still on a high level. But if 
Our estimate of proper use is reasonably correct, 70 percent use 
probably would have led to rather rapid range deterioration, even 
before livestock numbers tripled. 


Therefore, unless we decide that in 1931 the range was capable 

of producing more than 450 kg/ha, we must conclude that the range 
probably did not contribute more than 70 percent of the total feed 
need, or that, if it did, the level of nutrition was lower. This 
latter is a likely assumption, because fat, well nourished animals 
have never appeared to be a high-priority goal in Iran. If we place 
the same animals on the low level of nutrition, our range, producing 
450 kg/ha, would supply about 95 percent of the total feed need at 
50 percent utilization (figure 5). This could suggest that in 1931, 
while overgrazing may have been general around the villages, it was 
still not occuring on the bulk of the nations rangelands. By this 
interpretation, the bulk of the range could remain in good condition 
until more recent times. 


(4) FEED REQUIREMENT 1934 to 1950-56 
During this approximate 20-year period sheep and goat numbers, 


as expressed in sheep units, increased little if any, if we can 
place confidence in the data for 1948-1950 (figure 2). The data 
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indicate a sudden 50 percent increase in numbers from 1932 to 1934, 
but little if any change thereafter until the most recent increase 
in numbers which began sometime between 1950 and 1956. 


We can calculate the feed needs of the approximately 42 million 

sheep units (1934 to 1950-56). At the lower level of nutrition, the 
range would provide about 62 percent of the feed need if it was 

capable of producing 450 kg/ha. and was used at 50 percent of current 
year's growth. It would provide 70 percent if used at about 57 
percent. During this period, population increased about 50 percent. 
Cultivated land probably had a similar increase. The crop residues 

and byproducts from cultivated agriculture probably became increasingly 
important to livestock during this period, although increased cropland 
was at the expense of range. As recently as 1971, O'Donovan estimated 














livestock feed other than grazing to total only about 3.9 million 
tons TDN. This is only about 11 percent of the total feed need, 
which would imply that grazing was providing 89 percent. We must 
conclude that O'Donovan did not account for all the non-grazing 


* resources. 


DISCUSSION 


The degree of overstocking of Iran's rangelands would not be so 
difficult a problem if we could firmly identify a time when the 
rangelands were fully and properly stocked. But there never was 
such a time. No doubt at some time stocking adjacent to each village 
was full and proper, but then the more remote ranges were probably 
understocked. As numbers increased, overgrazing spread out from the 
villages to more distant lands. Overgrazing is a product of the 
villages. The nomads never have been numerous enough, nor have they 
owned enough animals, to have created the problem. except on the 
migratory routes. It is well known that range forage plants can 
withstand rather heavy use if they are given adequate periods of 
rest. The nomads may have provided this rest before the latest 
build-up of numbers, if we believe that there was ample forage up to 
that time. Ample forage meant that the nomads had a choice where 
they grazed. They naturally chose the best range each year. This 
would have led to alternating each year between at least two.areas, 
the range grazed last year not being as good as the range rested 
last year. Under alternate year use the range could withstand 
rather heavy grazing. When numbers doubled between 1950-56 and 
1962, no choice was left; all the range was needed each year; the 
use became too heavy, and general deterioration set in. 


The migratory trails and nearest to village grazing lands may 

have been overgrazed for centuries, but only with a buildup of 
numbers that required more than all the grazing lands couid provide 
did general overgrazing set in. Even in 1970, according to Range 
Bureau survey (figure 1) overgrazing had not yet been distributed 
throughout Iran because 19 million hectares were judged by them to 

be in good to fair condition while 56 million hectares were in poor 
to very poor condition. These latter, no doubt, included the village 
grazing lands and migratory trails. 
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To understand the present situation it seems essential to accept as 
fact that overgrazing was still restricted and not general until 
sometime after 1950. The basic stimulus to the shepherd to increase 
his flock had to be that "a little farther out" there was good range. 
From Figure 5, it is clear that in 1931 the range could provide 
nearly all the needs of Iranian livestock. The same range, if largely 
undamaged, could provide 62 percent of the feed needs of the 1934 to 
1950-56 period, at 50 percent use. The doubling of numbers from the 
1950's to 1962 must have been triggered by the belief on the part of 
the shepherds that somewhere "a little farther out" there were still 
good pastures. And the abrupt leveling off (if not some decline) can 
be viewed as evidence that overstocking has become general, and with 
it general range deterioration. If general deterioration had set in 
earlier, stockmen would not have expanded their flocks to present 
numbers, or, the range would not have survived to this time. If we 
refer to Table 2, which assumes no range deterioration in the 1934 to 
1950-56 period, or only the very beginning of it, we can allow 50 
percent deterioration by 1970 and we have four times proper stocking 
on the range. We also are in agreement with our estimate of the 
maximum productive capacity of the range in relation to the 1970 
production estimated by the Range Bureau. We can also harmonize 
calculated production, since Figure 4 indicated that about 15 percent 
of the feed need would be provided at 50 percent use. This would be 
60 percent of the need of one-fourth the numbers. If we assume 75 
percent use, because we know the ranges are deteriorating, the range 
would be providing about 23 percent of the total need. Since we have 
twice the 1934 to 1950-56 numbers, and approximately 50 percent 
deterioration, we arrive at four times proper stocking, in 1970 
(84/42 x 450/231.8 = approx. 4). And since we recognize range 
deterioration as a fact, by 1975 we would have to expect stocking to 
be over four times proper, in the absence of adequate corrective 
measures. 


If we accept the situation in 1970 as four times proper stocking, 


‘we must accept with it that the range is not providing more than 


about 23 percent of the total feed need, and that if this is not 
approximately right some of the basic assumptions on which this 
analysis is founded are grossly out of line. The effect of minor 
adjustments would not be adequate. For example, if we assume that 
production of the range was 25 percent higher than the Range Bureau 
estimate (or 290 kg/ha), that the nutritional requirement used was 
25 percent too high (or 344 rather than 430), that grazing use was 
75 percent (rather than 50 percent), and that sheep units were 10 
percent too high (or 75.6 rather than 84 million), the range would 
provide just over 40 percent of the total need. 


We must also believe that other feed sources are substantially 
greater than estimated by O'Donovan. 
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The calculated need is believed to be a more reliable figure 

than present estimates of feed resources. Range forage resources 
may or may not be more accurately evaluated than all other sources 
of feed. All the statistics involved in this analysis need to be 
critically examined. 


(1) the actual area of grazing land 

(2) the actual number of livestock 

(3) the actual TDN reouirement of Iranian livestock 
(4) the actual production!of the rangelands 


(5) the actual proper, and present, use of all major range 
types 


Only after reliable statistics have been obtained on the above 
six subjects can a more conclusive analysis be carried out. 


A point of view that should be recognized at the earliest possible 
moment is that the degree of overstockina is progressive on deterior- 
ating range unless either (1) numbers of animals are drastically 
reduced, or (2) some other relief is provided, such as greatly 
increased forage production from cropland. 


SUMMARY 


Rangelands of Iran probably were stocked at an overall proper rate in 
the early 1930's or as late as the 1950's although there were areas 

of overgrazing particularly in the vicinity of villages. Since that 
time livestock numbers (expressed as sheep eauivalents) have at least 
doubled in the country. Ranges have deteriorated seriously during the 
past one or two decades and by 1970 were estimated to be stocked at 
approximately four times proper use level. General ranoe deterioration 


.is accelerating, and if unchecked will destroy the rance livestock 


industry of Iran in a few years. 
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ANNEX II 
CRUCIAL FACTORS LIMITING LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION IN IRAN 


Two basic factors limit Iran's livestock production. First, the 
amount of productive cropland is not sufficient to provide adequate 
production of feed crops while still providing wheat, rice, and 
other crops for direct human consumption as well as production of 
fiber and export crops. Second, abusive overgrazing has reduced 

the production capacity of the range and pasture lands until they 
provide only a maintenance ration in most years with disastrous 
Starvation and animal death losses in years with below normal 
rainfall. 


While there are many secondary limiting factors, it is worthwhile ta 
examine nutritional requirements for production of carcass lamb and 
mutton under different management programs and at different levels of 
production. For this purpose it is convenient to use total digestible 
nutrients (TDN) as a basis for discussion and comparison. 


Animals require nutrients for maintenance of essential bodily functions, 
for growth, for production of young (gestation), for lactation, and. 

for fattening. With inadequate feed supplies, animals use nutrients 
preferentially in roughly the order given above. Maintenance (or 
survival) has top priority with the production-related functions 

failing or being greatly reduced. 


Under specified environmental conditions, maintenance requirements 
remain constant, or nearly so, regardless of level of production. 
These requirements represent an unavoidable drain on the livestock 
production enterprise. The only way to minimize the effect of 
maintenance on efficiency of production is to keep productivity per 
animal high so that higher percentages of consumed nutrients are 

used for production. Everyone realizes the basic validity of this 
statement but its importance to a nation with feed shortages justifies 
emphasis and illustration. 


For this purpose it is useful to consider some hypothetical sheep 
populations. For convenience, Flocks I to V have been set at 
1,000 ewes one year old and older (see table 1). 


Flock I has been assumed to have production levels about the same as 
now exists for Iran's present sheep population. It is assumed that 
all nutrients are obtained from grazing on ranges, pastures, or 

crop residues. The following are assumed production levels: 


Ewes lamb first at 2 years of age 

70 percent of ewes 2 years old or older produce lambs each year 
Lamb birth weight - 4 Kg. 

All lambs are born as singles 
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15 percent of lambs die before six months of age 

5 percent of remaining lambs die before one year of age 

5 percent annual death rate in older sheep 

All six-year old ewes are sold for slaughter after weaning 
their lambs 

One ram is maintained per 15 ewes with same age distribution as 
ewes 

All rams slaughtered at 6 years of age 

Average milk production is 75 Kg. per lactation of which 25 Kg. 
is taken by the lamb and 50 Kg. milked for human consumption 

Live weight of 25 Kg. assumed reached at one year of age 

Mature live weight of 40 Kg. assumed reached at two years of 
age (genetically this should be 50 Kg. but is held down by 
lack of feed) 

Lambs ae required for flock replacement slaughtered at 18 months 
of age 

Live weights at slaughter: 
6-year old ewes and rams, 40 Kg. 
18-month old animals, SGN s 

Carcass weights: 
6-year old ewes and rams, 18.8 Kg. (45 percent of live weight) 
18-month old animals, 19.2 Kg. (52 percent of live weight) 


Flock II is same as Flock I except that lambs not required for replace- 


ment are weaned at 60 days of age and a live weight of 20 Kg. They are 
fed in a feedlot for 136 days with an average daily gain of 125 grams 
to a final slaughter weight of 37 Kg. Lamb death losses are assumed to 
be 15 percent to two months of age and 2 percent during the feedlot 
period. 


Flock III is the same as Flock II except slaughter lambs are fed for 


240 days to a 50 Kg. slaughter weight. 


Flock IV is same as Flock II except that: 


Mature weights are 50 Kg. 

Carcass weights from 6-year old ewes and rams average 22.5 kg. 

95 percent of ewes 2 years old or over produce lambs 

5 percent of lambs die before 60 days of age 

2 percent of lambs die between 60 days of age and slaughter or 
One year of age 

2 percent annual death rate in older sheep 


Flock V is same as Flock IV except 30 percent of the ewes lambing 


produce twins and each lamb takes 25 Kg. of milk to 60 days of age 


leaving less for human consumption than the other flock. 


Flock VI with 344 ewes has been added to illustrate requirements for 


producing the same carcass weight as Flock I when production per ewe 
is at the rate of Flock V. 
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Nutrient requirements have been estimated from publications of the 
National Research Council of the United States with extrapolations 
where necessary. Requirements for milk production have been considered 
to be the same as for cows. 


Maintenance requirements (expressed as kilograms of TDN per day) have 
been estimated as .06W 9 75. In this expression W represents live 
weight in Kilograms. Estimates of maintenance requirements for sheep 
have varied from about the figure used here down to as little as 

-027W 9.75 for animals in close confinement. We believe the figure 
used here is realistic for Iran in view of the generally sparse grazing 
with resulting large amount of travel required to secure feed. 


Nutrients required for wool production have been ignored. These 
should be essentially the same for the different flocks so ignoring | 
them should not seriously affect comparisons. 


Table 1 summarizes calculations of production, total nutrient (TDN) 
requirements, requirements per unit of carcass production, and TDN 
required by source. Several facts from Table 1 are worthy of emphasis: 


1. Regardless of level of productivity, maintenance makes up a high 
percentage of total required nutrients. 


2. More rapid growth rates, reduced death losses, or higher 
reproductive rates all result in a smaller TDN requirement 
per Kg. of carcass produced. The combined effects of these 
changes more than doubles production efficiency (compare 
Flocks I and V). 


3. At the productivity level of Flock V a flock of only 344 ewes 
(Flock VI) would be required to produce as much meat as 1,000 
ewes at the productivity level of Flock I. Reducing ewe numbers 
while maintaining production has obvious implications regarding 
grazing pressures on ranges. Research is urgently needed 
to determine whether a productivity level equivalent to Flock V 
can be attained on restored range in Iran. If found possible 
it probably would require breeds or crosses of sheep not now 
used in Iran plus supplemental feeding on range or pasture at 
certain seasons. 


4. Merely finishing lambs in the feedlot will reduce grazing 
pressure on ranges, pastures, and crop residues by only about 
9 percent. Compare TDN required from range, pasture and crop | 
residues for Flock I with that for Flock II. However, a reduction 
of this amount, together with reduced trampling could be an 
important component of range improvement. 
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ANNEX ITI 
ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR ESTABLISHING DAIRIES IN IRAN 


It is generally accepted that cattle of the larger exotic dairy 
breeds, particularly the Holstein, are best suited to commercial 
dairying in Iran. In addition to being efficient milk producers, 

these breeds have the ability to grow rapidly and efficiently and to 
produce carcasses well suited to meet demands for beef in this country. 
Thus, surplus bull calves and cull heifers and cows would contribute 
effectively to the beef supply. 


Herds of an exotic dairy breed can be established by one of two 

basic methods. Cows can be imported and herds of pure exotic breeding 
established immediately. Alternatively, only bulls or semen can be 
imported and the herd of an exotic breed developed over a period of 
years by "grading up" from native cows. In this procedure native 

cows are used to begin the herd. They and all their female offspring 
and descendants are bred to purebred exotic bulls either naturally 

or by artifical insemination. The graded up descendants will have 

93 3/4 percent of their inheritance from the exotic breed by the fourth 
generation and 96 7/8 percent by the fifth generation. Animals of 
these generations can be expected to perform as well as purebreds of 
the exotic breed. 


Advantages and disadvantages of the two methods can be summarized | 
as follows: 


- Importing exotic cows: 


Advantages: 
Immediate high levels of milk and beef production. 


Disadvantages: 
High cost. - 
Possible health problems. 
Require high level of management. 


Grading up: 


Advantages: 
Low initial cost. 
Management skills can be developed as herd increases 
in productivity. | 


Disadvantages: 
Low initial production levels. 


Choice of method should depend upon careful study of costs. and 

‘ income expected during the period of time until the graded up herd has 
reached the same production level as the herd started with purebred 
imported exotic cows. Other factors including availability of capital 
and national needs for immediate increases in production of milk and 
meat may also be important considerations. 
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As a basis for preliminary judgements on preferred approaches, we 
calculated the results expected over a 20-year period from herds 
initially of 1000 cows each, started as follows: (1) 1000 purebred 
exotic pregnant 2-year old heifers; (2) 1000 exotic native crossbred 
or Fj 2-year-old heifers pregnant to exotic bulls; and (3) 1000 
2-year-old native heifers pregnant to exotic bulls. 


Assumptions for all three herds are as follows: 


iy 
2 


All matings will be to bulls of the exotic breed. 


The objective will be to build up numbers of cows as rapidly as 
possible. 
Therefore, there will be no culling for low milk production. 


Female population dynamics: 

10 percent of heifers born die before 2 years of age. 

10 percent of surviving heifers fail to become pregnant and 
are slaughtered for meat. 

10 percent of cows over 2 years of age leave the herd each 
year. 2 percent die and 8 percent are culled for failure 
to become pregnant. These go to slaughter for meat 
production. 

All cows remaining in herd (90 percent) produce calves, 

All surviving cows culled after completing lactation in 10th 

year of age. 


Bull calves. 

8 percent of those born die. 

Survivors are all fed intensively for slaughter as meat 
producers. 


Milk yields, body weights and Total Digestible Nutrients (TDN) 
required for milk production are given in Table 1. 


Information on live weights, carcass weights, and TDN 
requirements for meat produced in the dairy herds is given 
in Table 2. 


In addition, for maintenance and late gestation during a 60 
day dry period, requirements will be as follows: 


Native 168 Kg. TDN 
Ist Cross 240 Kg. TDN 
2nd Cross 258 Kg. TDN 
3rd Cross 300 Kg. TDN 
Exotic, 4th Cross 

and higher 324 Kg. TDN 
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Table 1 -- Milk yields, body weights, and total digestible nutrients 
(TDN) required for milk production 


: : Annual Milk Production 1/ : 
Genetic : Mature : Mature:2-year-old:4-year-old:TDN required 








type :body weight: cows : cows Cows :Per Kg. milk 2 
; Ki lograms 

Native 250 1000 800 900 1,09 

Ist cross 400 2500 2000 2250 .85 

2nd cross 485 4000 3200 3600 ee 

3rd cross 530 4500 3600 4050 210 


Exotics and 
4th and higher 
crosses ayo 5000 4000 4500 .65 


1/ Based on age adjustments of 1.25 and 1.11, respectively, for adjusting 
records of 2- and 3-year old cows to a mature basis. 


2/ Estimated from National Research Council tables. Generally, taking 
- both milk production and maintenance into account, the following 
relations exist: 


Kg. TDN per 
Kg. milk produced 


Milk yield 5 times body weight .90 to 1.0 
1] " 10 i) 1] u .60 to .68 
r hak SF heel i i 50"t0e 756 


8. Allowance for feed consumed by animals which die: 
Bull calves, those dying charged with 24 percent as much feed 
as those slaughtered. 
2-year-old heifers, same as for bull calves 
3-year-old and older cows, those dying charged with same feed 
as those slaughtered. 


Ie = Pricesvusec: 
Imported exotic heifers, 135,000 rials ($2,000) per head 
F,; heifers, 19,200 rials per head. 1/ 
Native heifers, 12,000 rials per head 1/ 
Milk, 15 rials per Kg. 
Carcasses, 120 rials per Kg. 
Feed, 12 rials per Kg. TDN 


1/ Based on 60 rials per Kg. live weight. 
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At the end of 20 years, each herd would have increased to approximately 
24,000 cows of breeding age and, over the 20-year period, would have 
produced the amounts of milk and meat (carcass weight) and with total 
digestible nutrient consumption as follows: . 


Herds based on: 


Imported 

Exotics ties, Native ~ 
Milk (M.T.) 678,654 634,190 577,138 
Carcasses (M.T) 21,654 25142 20 5327 
TDN consumed (M.T.) 693,897 672,482 638 ,007 


Table 3 gives differences between herds in production and in feed 
intakes together with estimates of greater net values for the herds 
with greater production. 


At the assumed purchase prices for foundation heifers of the three 
types, returns for the herd based on imported exotics will be sufficient 
for only a 7.3 percent return on the greater investment as compared to 
the F, base. Greater return for the exotic over the native base would 
be 11.1 percent. Both these figures assume that the herds based on 
grading up Fy's or natives would be as valuable at the end of 20 years 
as the one based on an exotic foundation. This would be essentially 
true for the herd based on F;'s. Over 94 percent of the cows in this 
herd would be 4th crosses or higher with the remainder all 3rd crosses. 
In the case of the herd based on natives this would not be quite true 
since only 72 percent of the herd would be 4th crosses or higher. 


Choice of procedure as regards foundation animals will need to be 
based on many factors. Variations in price for either imported, Fy 
or native heifers could influence decisions. 


However, these calculations strongly suggest that long-time returns 

from using exotics as compared to natives will likely be little if 

any greater than could be realized from the larger investment if the 
money were put at interest in situations with much less risk. Beginning 
with F, cows, if they were available in village herds at the prices 
used, would have defininte advantages over either exotics or natives. 
The potential value of F,'s strongly indicates the desirability of 
intensifying present programs of up-grading village cattle. 


One point worthy of strong emphasis is that beginning with either 


Fj's or natives would be a much lower risk approach. Exotic cows 
require a high level of management. Crossbreds in the early generations 
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of grading up will be less affected by poor management. Since. 
managerial expertise is likely to be in short supply in Iran, the 
grading up procedure provides an opportunity for managers to develop 
Skills while building a highly productive herd with animals in which 
some inadequacies will likely not have disastrous consequences. 
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Table 2 -- Carcass weights and TDN required for growth 1/ 
of animals slaughtered for meat 


Final : : 
Genetic : live : Carcass : TDN required 


type : weight ; weight : er head 
(Kg. ) (Kg. ) (Kg. ) 


Bull calves: (55 percent carcass yield) 


Ist cross 340 187 1683 
2nd cross 410 226 2034 
3rd cross 450 248 Ceol 
Exotics and 4th 

higher crosses 490 270 2430 


Two-year-old heifers: (50 percent carcass yield) 


Ist cross 320 160 1440 
2nd cross 388 194 1746 
3rd cross 424 212 1908 
Exotics and 4th 

higher crosses 460 230 2070 


Three-year-old heifers: (50 percent carcass yield) 


Native 225 tHe oes of 
Ist cross 360 180 1620 =(180 
2nd cross 436 218 1962 
3rd cross 477 238 2142 
Exotics and 
4th and higher 518 259 2331 
crosses 

Cows of all older ages: (50 percent carcass yield) 
Native 250 l25 (225 tags 
Ist cross 400 200 1800 (360) 2/ 
2nd cross 485 242 2178 
3rd cross 530 265 2385 
Exotics and 
4th and higher 575 288 a4): Aa 149 4 | 
cross 


ener ne neeintemsn 
1/ Estimated at 9 Kg. TDN per Kg. carcass. 


2/ Figures in ( ) are for growth of foundation natives, F's and 
exotics after they came on project at two years of age. 
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Table 3 -- Cumulative differences in production and nutrient requirements 
by herds with cost and return estimates for additional 
investment required by exotic herd for 20-year period. 





Exotic ; Exotic Fy graded up 
Item ‘ minus : minus minus 
F, graded up : native: native 
: 3 graded: Ups «: graded up 
Extra milk (M.T.) 44 ,464 101,516 57,052 
Value at 15 rials/Kg. 

(1,000 rials) 666 ,960 1,522,740 855,780 
Extra carcass wt. (M.T.) 512 1,327 815 
Value at 115 rials/Kg. 

(1,000 rials) 58 ,834 152,594 93,760 
Total value, extra milk, 

and carcass (1,000 rials) 725,794 1,675,334 949 ,540 
Extra TON required (M.T.) 21,415 55 ,890 34,475 
Value @ 12 rials/Kg. 

(1,000 rials) 256 , 980 670,680 413,700 
Net value, extra milk, and 

carcass (1,000 rials) 468,814 1,004 ,654 535,840 
Extra initial inves tment 

for cows 1/ (1,000 rials) 115,800 123,000 7,200 
Annual return on greater 
inves tment ied, oF La sooty 24.1% 
1/ Imported exotic cows $2,000 135,000 rials per cow 
F "— @ 60 rials/Kg., 320 Kg., 19,200 rials per cow 
native "  @ 60 rials/Kg., 200 Kg., 12,000 rials per cow 
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ANNEX IV 


COMMON GRAZING - A CAUTIONARY NOTE 


Iranian grazing lands, both National Rangelands and pasture and range 
allocated to villages at the time of land reform, are to a large 
extent used as "commons." This old English term means used by al] 

or used in common by all people. 


The history of the use of commons as grazing land has invariably 

been one of overuse. Without methods for controlling grazing inten- 
Sity, every livestock owner naturally keeps as many animals as possible 
--after all, if his animals don't eat the grass, those belonging to 
Other owners will. The overall situation has been vividly described 

by Hardin in his classic paper "The Tragedy of the Commons." Seventeenth 
century England is the best known historically documented example of the 
problems of common use of grazing lands. In that country the problem 
was solved by "enclosing," i.e., the common land was divided into 
individually owned units and these enclosed or fenced. Thus, individual 
Owners then had an incentive to limit his animal numbers to what could 
be adequately fed. Average productivity increased dramatically. 


Enclosing or fencing individually-owned grazing plots, or indeed the 
individual ownership of grazing lands, usually is not economically 
feasible in low rainfall areas where production of forages per ha. 

is low. In these cases, public or "common" ownership coupled with a 
government-operated permit and fee system has proven successful in 
controlling grazing intensity. Ranges are maintained or improved and 
animal productivity maximized by these systems. 


Permit and fee systems for utilization of publicly-owned grazing land 
are not easy to operate. The problems of who will be issued permits, 
and for how many animals, uSually have been solved initially on the 
basis of historical use patterns and ownership of adjacent land with 
subsequent adjustments based on trends in range condition. 


Fee levels are equally difficult to determine but should be set at 
levels sufficient to cover administrative costs of the over-all program 
with consideration given to fee levels in relation to costs of feed 
which would be needed to maintain the same numbers of animals at the 
Same productive levels. 


For Iran's National Rangelands a permit system already has been initiated 
but thus far covers only a small fraction of the country and has been 
only partially effective in the areas covered. Our Suggestion for 

these lands is for full implementation of the existing program with all 
possible speed. This program should have the highest priority. The 
program should be continually under review with modifications made 

as experience dictates. We believe a fee system should be incorporated 
into the program at an early date. 
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For village grazing lands, a quota system for total number of animals 
owned seems the only practical solution to the problem. A program 

for establishing and maintaining quotas coupled with genetic improvement 
and effective use of supplemental feeds is proposed elsewhere in this 
report. We believe its implementation should have a high priority 

equal to that given the permit and fee systems for National Rangelands. 
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